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tORLALS~EUROPEAN MISCELLANIES. } ... 8, 9 
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INVISIBLE POWER; OR, THE SECKET OF 
LIFE AND DFATH. By J. H. Du@anne.. 11, 12, 13 


A FEROCIOUS BEAR FIGHT... .00. coccececesese 
seers 5, 6, 7, 14 
LATEST QUOTATIONS OF RAILROAD BONDS, 2, 15 
ADVERTIISEMENTS--MISCELLANEOUS.... 1, 15, 16 


INSURANCE, 


LIVERPOOLanad LONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N.Y. 


Total Assets.....----- $26,740, 105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMYS E. PULSFORD, ABTHOR PELL 
Reside: t Seer-tary- Assistant Secretary 
CHARIFS SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary- 


MEN AND IDIOMS 


OF WALL STREET. 

A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BOUNDS AND GOLD, 























72 PAGES, Sent Fax ro ANY ADDBESS, 





Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mnil 
and telegraph. Col ectiors made, Money invested and 
imtormation given, by 


JOHN HICKLIEG & CO. Bankers and Krouers 
7? RROAUWAY, SEW VORK 


UALIFORNIA & NEVADA 


MINING STOCKS 
A SPECIALTY: 


THE SUBSCRIBER will give his SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION to the purchase and sale, on commission, of the 
*bove stocks for cash. His frequent visits to and fami- 
darity with the mines of the ‘‘ Comstock” lode, and his 
extensive acquaintance in miniug circles in Sau Francis- 
eo, afford him advantages ot a superior an! valuable 
Lar icter. 

MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
—President and Directors Shoe and: Leather 
A. James B Colgate & Co. 
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No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


US. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection | ——— 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme, 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit | ‘© 
accounts received. 


FISK & MIATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1866. 


HEAD OFFICE, | cunt ne yaa. Thread 








34 Old Bond Street; 


SRANCH | 159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
ts. TLssee Terrace, Knightsbridge 


Supsormep Capitat____£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 

Paiw-up CaprtaL_..---- £600,000 0 6 

Reservep Founp.....-- £135,000 0 0 





Joun Jonzs, Esq., Chairman, 


Henry Viours East, Esq. Sauvee Josnva, Esq. 
Anprew La ta |Joaquin De Maweona Esq, 
Rosgrt Liorp, 1LLIaM Simpson, Esq. 
Wu. Medarace, Jauus E. Vannen, Esq. 
|\Grorex Youno, Esq. 
Henry Joan Atuinson, eq 





»M.P. 
Wm. Takei, Esq. 





Manager: 
A.raev Groner Kennepy. 


Secretary—C. J. Worte. 





Accounts opened with approved Amert- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banka, 
at such moverate rates of Commission as shal) be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
Tre interest upon such accounta is calculated at current 


honored egainst ap- 
pro Remitt Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London, 


Mercantile and Marginal Oredits are aon. Letters 
vf Credit upon any leading Commercial Ci: 


Traveliers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente amd every de- 
scription ot general Banking Business 
transacted. 
The Officers and Clerks ot the Berk are pledged not to 
transactions of any of its custemers. 








21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
'SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 
Diaw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
Balltorn’ transfers of money on Euroye and 
fornia. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Cc 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
oe against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
y guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Oredite for Travelers in Dod/ar- for use 
ia the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 
‘THRY ALSO i830E COMMERCIAL OREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSJERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 


THI4 COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
is ND OF EXOHANGE ON °REAT BRITA™Y AND 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANEERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. Y.. 
Cransact a general BANKING business 
Deal in INVESTMENT ' Seenvatres 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH OR ON TIME. 


Dividends and Coupons Collected, 
Intezest Aliowed on Deposits 


IENRY ©, TLLIAYS FRANK E. WiLLIé MB, 
8. D. SKINNER 


Wall Street Speculation 


The relible house of ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & CO., 
No. 12 Wall Street, New Formas ublish a handsome eight 
page weekly payer, called the Weekly Financial Report, 
which they send free to any address. In addition toa 
~_— numbe of editorials on fina: cial and business 

1C3, 1t coutains very full and accurate reports of the 
ales and standing of es bond, stock and security dealt 
i at the Stock Exchange. Messrs. Frothingham & Co., are 
very extensive brokers, of large exverience ard tried in- 
tegrity. In addition to their stock brokerage business, 
they sell what are te ** Privileges,” or “ Puts and 
Calls,’ now one of the favorite methods of legitimate 
tion. Their advic: is very valuable, und by fol- 
lowing 1t, many have made fortunes.—New York Metro- 
polis. 














The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Sirec?, W.Y., 
Depot for 
Shells, Minerals, Fossils, Ferns, Antiyucs, 
OLD CHINA PORCELAINS 


And Cvviosities of Nature and Art,| 








62 Wall Street, New York, 
Capital, - - - $9,000,000, Gold. 
Psid up.- - - 8,128,626, Gold, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE BOUGHT 
AND SOLD, COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
GRANTED, DRAFTS ON CANADA 
ISSUED, BILLS COLLECTED AND 
OTHER BANKING BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED 

wn J. INGRAM, ) 
JAMES GOLDIB, | 
Lonpox Acrncy, 23 Lombard Street. 


LIVERMORE, CLEWS 
& 00, 


BANKERS, 
a NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Dealers in Government. Bonds and other 

Investment Securities. 


Stocks, Bonds, and Gold Bought and fold 
on Commission. 
Ge" BANKING TRANSACTED IN ALL BRANCHES 


Font 


Stock be C yt 
43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


Choice and Safe Investments. 
7, 8, and 40 Per Cent, 
City and County Municipal Bonds, 
! ity Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
[osnrance and Bank Stocks, 
Gas-Light Stocks and Bonds. 
Strictly First Class Securities. 
Interest always promptly paid, 
FOR SALE at Desirable Prices. 
N. B.—!INVESTMENT SECURITIES OUR 
SPKO! CLALTY 25 YEARS. wee we 
WALTER T. HATCH, NATH’L Ww. T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exe? 8. Member Stock Exchange. 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


RANKERS, 
34 Wail Street, NEW YORK, 
UEALERS IN np” 
United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONOS AND GOLD 













Agents, 














Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the mor ent, 


Liberal Arrangements made with Bank and 
Duukars. 
Svecial Atte (ion paid to Orders for Investment. 















THE ALBION. 
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Ala and Chattan’ga Ist m. 8s ¢, guar, ’90 do} 
Albany rf Susque. Ist mort. 78. .1888 do, 


3rd do 7s,.1881, 
Alex. and Freder’b’g ist m. 7s, g. 1896, J&D 
Allegheny Valley gener’) do 7 3-10, 96,3 &J 
do East. Ex. do 73.1910, A&O 
Amer’n Central, Ist m. 4s.....1°78, J & J 
Arkansas Central Ist mort. $s g. SOL, T&S 
Ash. Y’town and Pitts. 1 m 7s, g, 1901, A&O 
Ateh'n and Pikes Peak 1 m 6s, g, 1895, M&N 
Atchison and Nebraska Ist m. 8s..’91, M&S 
+, Top’a and *’ta Fe | m. 7s, g,'09,J&I 
Land grant 78 g,1 902,a.&0 
Athol and Fafield 1-t m 7s, '83-’89-’91,3 &J 
Atl’taand Richm’d Air L 1 m. 8s, 1900, do 
Atlanta and West l’oint.. eee 
Atlantic and G’t West’nl m. “iss 1002, JS 
2nd7s & a boy &s 
atlantic and Gult cons Ist m.7 
Ati’c, Miss. & O, Con. lm 
Atlanticand N.U.lm s, 
Atlantic and Pacitic L 
ail’ and Mt. Law, ot’. 
Bald Eagle Valjiey, lst mort. te, ‘1881, Jad 
Baltimore a | Obie. 
dc Sk’ z "Fund ‘és, isis, y & 3, 
do 68.0000 1 Jad 
do sterling. 6s, 
do New 4s, g...- 
Raltimene and Vot’c ist m. 6s, g, 
st mi. Gs, g ... IL: 
He nty, E. Saginaw | m. 10s, !88.', J & J 


Et 





\ 
and 5, : ma, 63, g, 18 "wh M&N 
89 J & J 


Belletountaine R.R eovcese: 
Belleville aud 3. iil. t mm, AE, +5 SS, 1895, as 
Beloit and Madison ‘st mt. 7s, 1888, J 
Bel. Del. and Fi’t’n 1 m g’d 65,04 1877,5 & D 
do 2d meet. g’d Gs, 1485, M & > 
do 3d mort. g’d Gs, 1887, F & A 
Booster acd Albany, New, 75... 1992, F&A 
Bos., Clinion and Fitsh’g 1m 6s, 184, J&J 
do Tm. 78, soeel8 H-00,3 &I 
Bos., Concord & Mont’! 5. F., 6s, 1489, Jas 
Bos., “ee & Erie, 1 m. «3s, 1900, J & J. 
Im. g’d 7s, 1900, J & J. 
Boston eet Lowell New 7 78,. wee 1904, A&O 
do 6s, eons ~1879 
Koston und Maine lst mort. 7s, 1303, M&N 
Hoston and Providence, 78, ....-++-1893 J&Jd 
Bruns’). and Alb., 1 m. End.6s. g, 1908,A&0) 
dc F. 2m. 7s, & a 
pee, head. and Pitt’ Gen. m. 7s, 1 
‘aavy and Pitts’g } m. ~ 1886, 
wat jitd Erie mortgage 7, " .1882, Jed 
7s, «1886, M & 
do )- 7s ...1898, A & 
Buff, N, ¥ and Erie Ist m. 1s, 1877, J & 
Kall., N. Y. and til, 1 m. 6s, g, 1896,J &J 


j& J) 1 
Bur.,C. R. and Miu. | m. 78, g, 1919, M & N 
do &Aa 


do lst m. 7s, & 1902, F 

Bur. and Missouri kt. L’d. m. 7s, 1893, A&O 
do do Jonv. 8s....1878, J & J 
Pur., and Masso’: (Neb) 1 m. 8s. 1s9f J &J 
siur., and Soutnwest ist m. Ss, 806, MAN 
Cairo, Ark. and Texas | m. 7s, g, 1897,Ja@J 
Cairo and Fulton lst. mort. 78, g» L891 Ae J is 
Cairo and St. Louiy Ist mt. 7s. 1901, ‘A « 0 
Cairo and Vincen’s Ist mt. 7s, g, 1909, A&O 
Cal.and TL 1 6S, Bececcccccsrecsvece 
Cal-forn. Pacific 1s* mort. 7s, g. 1889, J& J, 
Camden and Atlar i. 1m. 7s,g 1903, J & J 
td mtg. 7s, i880, A& O 
Cam. and Bur. Co Ist mort. 6s, 1397, F&A 
Cunada Southern Ist mrt.7s g, 1006,J & J 
Curolina Central | m 6s, g,.... vee a1 923, J&S 
Carthage and Burlington | m 8s, i807, aN 

Catawissa Ist mort. 7s, ..... » FRA 
New mor, 7 
Cayuga Lake Ist mortg. g 
Cedar Fills and Minnes | m 7s, 1907, I&d, 
©. R. and Misso. River 1 m 7s... 1891-94, F&A 
do do 1 m 7s, .-+.-1916, MEN 
Central Railroad «t Iowa, Ist mort. 7s, gold. 
eer > of ~— Jer~- “<— 1 m 7s, 1890, 
mn 78, « 
Centr Pucitis (Cal.) Sst 6s, 
State aid 7s, f° 
Char. = Savannah g’d 1 » 18 Mas 
Cherry Val’y, Bharow ‘Aly, 1 m5 JIXD 
Chesaperke and Ohio Ist m 6s, g,1899, M&N 
do do i2nddo 7s, ery J&I 
Cheshire, R. R, 6s ... «1875-80, J&d 













Chi., B. and Quincy 1 m os F., “is. 1883, J&J 
GO 78 sesenceees «1896, J&I 
Chi., and Canada Sout’n Ist m. 78, 1902A&0 
Chi., Cin. and Louisville | m 7s... 1887, J&J 
Chi. Clinton and Dubuque | m 8s, 1896. J&xD 
C., Dan’e and Vie’s Ist m. 7s. g, 1909.AK0 
do Ind. Div. | m. 7s. g, 1912, A&O 
Jhi., Decatur and St. Louis. i m........... 
Chi., Dubuque and Minn, | m 8s, 1896J &D 
Chicago a Gt. Kast’n Im 7s, 1893-95 A&O 
Shicago and Lowa | m 8s .........1901, J&d 
Chi., Lowa and Nebraska | m 7s, 1888, "I&d. 
Thi. and Lake Huron 1 m 7s,....1899, MEN 
Zhi., and Mich. L.. Shore | m Ss variousd Xs 
Jhicayo aud Milwaukee | m 7s,.,.1898J ed 


tRailroad Bonds. — 





Uhi. and Northw’ra 8. F. 1 m 7s, 1835,FKA 
do do Int. m 7s, 1883 M&N 

do do Con. m 73...... 1915 Q 

do do Ex. m 7s, g, 191 LA&O} 

40 do 1m 700061885 885 F&A| 
do c.g m 7s g, 1902, J&D) 

Shi., Pekin aud southw’n | m 8s, 1901 F&A 
Chi., 4.1. and Pacitic 1 m is,. «1896, J&d) 
Chicago and Southw’n | m 7s, g, 1889, MAN 
Chillicothe an 1 Brunswick | rm 8s, 1894,J&D 
Cin. ee and Day'’n | m 7s, 1880, M&N) 
do 2m 7s, 1885, I&I 

ao do 3m 8s, 1877,J&D 

Cinct i and Balt 1 m 78, 1900, te 
fadenets and Indiana I m 7s, ..1892 J & D) 
do do 2m 7s, 1877-82-37, J&3| 

Din., Latay’ sand Chi., lL m 7s, g, 1901, M&S} 
vin. “and } uskingum Vel’y | m 7s, 1901,J&J) 
Jin, Richm’d and Chi. | m 7s, ooeo 1805, J&I 
vin. Rich’d and F, W. 1m 7s, g, 1922, J&bD 
Din. ,Suad’ky and Clev’d | m 7s, 1890, J&D 
Col., 8; mugtield and Cin. 1 m 7s, 1901, M&S 
incinn..ti and Springfield! m 7s, 1901, A&O 
Jin, Wabash and Michigan | m 7s, 1891,J&) 
C., C., o and Sadeneee’ 's 1m 7a, 1899 MAN) 
Oleveland and Ped | *y Ll m7s@°93 F&A 





do F.2m Js, 1376, M&S 
Gaaee aad aaa 3m 7s, gd 
63, w+ 2 1892, J&I 

a do . 8. F.7s 1300, MAN, 
Slevel’d M. V. and Del. im 78, 8 1900, I&S, 
= Pains’e cat Ach’la 2m 7s, 1880,J&J 

3 m 7s, 1892, A&O, 
Blevelana and Toledo 4. FP. 1 m 73, 1885,J&) 
MH 76,.cecreese 1886 
Oc.., oi. and Tad. ¥ ae ¢.1 m 78, '08, A 
Cah. flavor wna Ind. “igs! Se ta. tadehee | 
ol. end indians Central 1 m 7s, 1904, J&J, 
Columb’s and Hock’g V’y | m 7s, 1897, A&0| 
Cotambus and Xenia | m 7s, ... .1890,M&S/ 
Con. and rassumpsic 8. F 1 m 6s, 18763&D/ 
Connecticut River 3. F. 1 m 6s, ..1878, M&S} 
Oonnectieut Valley | m 7s,........ LL J&s) 





LATEST QUOTATIONS OF RAILROAD BONDS, 
Correct»d Weekly by HENRY C. WILLIAMS & CO., 49 Wall street, N. Y., Dealers in Investment Securities, by whom this table "he been compiled expressly for 
Tux Wau Steerer Journal 
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* Bip. | Asa’ | Bip jAsk d Bip |AsxkD 
Railroad Bonds. cre Railroad Bonds, —-|—"|. Railroad Bonds, — 
Connecticut Western 1 m 7s, cooncs aaa 34 42 | Lexington and St Louis 1 m 6s, g, 1900, J&J|  «. os 98 
Council Blutfs and St Joseph m 7s, 1880J&J| 60 «. | Little Miami 1 ote oe N| 95 on 7 
— = Penn 1 m 6s ...1891, M&S, 75 80 | Little R. and Ft. Smith 1 Se. Be ee 1900, J&J.| 60 es 
do 8. F.2mé6s, 188%,M&N| .. | «. do do Ld @t ,A&O| . ” 
Cumberland Valley 1 m 8s, .....1904, A&O) 110 | 112 | Little Rock & Pine Bluff 1 m 1s g 1900 "AKO,) «. 8 As 
Danbury and Norwalk ae. 7s, 1880-92 J&J 100 .. | Little Schuylkill 1 m 7s.....++20.1877, A&O| 10> | 102 
Danv., Haz. and 1m 7s, =e ee 30 | L’port, 0. & So.W’n 1 m 8s, g, 1800 FM,A\| 5 ory - 
Dan. Ur’e, Bloom. A P’kn 1 m7s,g 1909A&0) 11 45 | eng inland 1M 68....c00eceee-001875, J&I} 100 F 
Davenport and St Paul 1m 7s,g, 1911,A&0| .. 30 | Louisi’na and Miss. River 1m 7s, 1900, F&A| 87 oo do ‘ do New Con 
Dayton and iichiges Ist mort-78, 1881,J&J| 90 | 91 | Louisville and Nashv’e con 1 m 17,1898 AKO] «+ ¥1 | @bil., Wilm’n and Baltim’e 6s. oo 
do 2nd do 7s, 1887,M&8 39 91 | Lou., Paducah & S’western m 1990 M&S| .«. .. | Pitts.Cin.and St. Louisim?7 . 101 
Daycon and Western Im Oe con0e o ENS | 75 80 | Macon and Augusta ne] ate er rs = ener -y and Connellsville 1 04 
do im wosveues 95 Fy i m 8, ee 
Decatur and E. ae "Louis 1m 7s, 1889, F&A| .. : | Mahoning Coal RR. 1 m ‘is....-.2.1902, J&J| «+ -. | Pitts. Ft. W. and Chi. =. 
Delaware R R 1 m 68,....+e0.++0+ 1375 5&J| 100 Maine Central m 75......+0+++0++1898, J&J| +. |, il 2 do FS 4 
Delaware and E.udson 1 m.......+++-189 J&J| 107 CON TBse0ee -+-2+ A&O| «. - do <r 
do do Lm 7é-......,1884J&d| 194 | .06 | Mansfield and Fram ‘m 73, 1889, J&J.| .. | -. | Pitts, virg. me PR 7s, 1902, e os 
do 1m 1s....s0.1877M&N| 10t | .. | Mans. Coldw’r & L. M. 1m 7s....1911, A&O «- | +» {Port Hi.ron and and Le Mich 1m 7s, 99, MAN lo | 13 
Del., Lack. pA Western 2m 7¢ .1881, M&S} 08 | 110 | Marie’ta and 1 m 7%, 1891, F&A} 107 | 108 | Portland and Kennebec con m 65, ’95 ,A&O} «+ $3 
Del., lac, and Western c. m 78, 1892, J&D| 106 | .. do 3m «+ +1896,M&N| 92 | 98 eee “ear -¥ 6s, g 1900,J&J| +s 3 
Denver Pacific 1 m 7s, g, woeereee SOS MET x2 “Ss do do ™ 88......1890, J&J So) do do Vt. div. 1m os is 
Den apd KR, Grande Ist m. 7s, g, 1900,M. 55 60 Mar. snd Pitte'g Oat Ta Bs 1895, F&A «+ | Port Koyal 1 m 75, g.... - . 
Des Moines and Ft. 1 m 6s, 1904, dad]. | ss Marquette Cnienagen = m ee dey 80 | vw | Potsdam and Watertown 1 se | se 
Des Moines Valley 1st mort 8s ..1877, M&N! 42 | 45 sevuneste fivts KA) + +» | Quincyand Toledo | m 7s 58 . 
do Land Grant 8s 1898 A&O| 14 18 | Maryland and Del. 1 A edb? MAN * +» |uimcy and Warsaw 1 m . oo 
Detroit ani Bay City 1 ms 1902, MAN....| 35 | ‘0 | Memphis and Chayton 1m 7s....1880,M&N| 8 | 83 | Quincy and Palmyra ] m 8s 7b | ee 
roit, Ee River and Ill = Rs, . .1891,J&| 25 | &© | Memphis and L. Rock 1 m 8s., ,.1890,M&N| 25 | 30 | Reading and Columbia 1 = + os . 
Detroit Lan, and L Mieh. 1 1898, A&O| 50 | »» | Memphisand Ohiol m rc. J&D| +. } +> | Rensselaer and Saratoga 1m 7s, *80 80-87, JJ) 108 | -. 
Detroit and Milwaukee Ust aie 1875, M&N| .. | 50 | Michigan Air Line i mE. D. 3s...1890,J&J| 93 | 97 — ‘d and Danv’le con. m 6s, ’75-90,M&N| 73 
° do 2m 8s,....1875,M&N| .. | « do 1m W.D. 8s....’82, J&J| +. ++ | Bich, Fred. and Potomac 1 ~eumuoncnanene oo “ 
Det, Monroe and Toledo | m7s, 1876, F&A 103,4/ .. ~1882, A 14 do do TD 78.eeee0 oo 
Detroit and Poutiac 1 m 73, .......1878,J&d| 70 4 «- 10) - | Rich., York River and Chesapeake «23 m 8s} +s oo 
Dixon, Peoria and Ha’bal 1 m 8s, 1878, J&J| 95 ++ | Michigan Lake Shore 1 m 85.0 eoeeel889J&J| «+ +» | Rockf d. R, I. and St. L’s 1 m. Tag. 1918 F&A 15 ss 
Dubuque and Sioux City } m. 7s ..1883, J&J} 106 Mich. So'rn and N. Ind. 1 m 7s, 1885, M&N| 112 | 13 | Kome,Wat’n and O’b’g 8. P. 7s,...1891 A&G) 85 
Dubuque and Southwe’rn | m 7s, 1883, A&O| 10 a 2 m 7s, 1977, M&N| 163 Rondout and Oswego 1 m 7s......1890, J&J| 20 30 
Dunk, Warren and Pitts. | m 7s,g, 1900,J&D| 98 | 103 wiatena ete 1 m 73, Geeeeeee+-1899, FRA) 37 42 | Rutland 1 m 8s... sccccccceeeee]902, ‘M&Nn o ee 
Dutchess and Columbia Ist mort. 7s 1908J&J| 10 | 15 | Milwaukee and Northern 1 m 8s, 1890, J&D| 50 : 4 equipment 88.....+0.+++.1880° aoa oT ss 
East Pennsylvania 1 m 7s.......-1888, M&S} .. | 110 | Mil.amd St Paul P. du C.1 m 8s.... M6 | t17 — pment ey - €0 
East Tenn. and Georgia 1 m 6s, various J&J | w do Prairie duC.4 2d.73-10,F&A| 98 | 9 tagline and St. L 1 m 8s, 1892. Mas so i te 
East Tenn. Vir. and Geor, 1 m 7s, 1900,J&J| ' 5] +7 do K. D. div. m 78, g..004.3&d] 02 Sand’y, Mion 'd and New ne tm 7s, 1909,J&J] 95 | 100 
Eastern R. R., Mass., 6s, ..1874-93, various! 645] 64 do . Crosse Div. 1m 7s, ..J&J| 102 | 103 | 8a and Whitehall 1 m 7s...1886, M&S} 100 *- 
da lo Dy denscens 26%) +e do L& Mdiv.1m %s..... ..J&J| 95 | .- |Savannau and Charleston | m 7s, 1889, J&J| +. | 48 
Eastern Shore, Md., 1 m65....+6 . 1880J&d| «. | ;- do I &Ddiv.1 m is .. ..d&J| $7 | «+ | Schenectady and Saag. 1 m Ts, Gone vosone-) oe | 53 
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Echoes. 


The blithesome shepherd sings 
His artless songs 

And Echo's wandering voice 
‘he no es prolongs. 

A maiden’s eye strikes mino, 
My cheeks flush red, 

And, like a flower oppressed 
She droope her head. 


Liove the mystic voice 
That back again 
Returns in purer tones 
The shepberd’s strain. 
I love the maid whose soul, 
Reflecting mine 
Would speak its kindling thonghts 
In looks divine 
—B lg avia. 


BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 
CHAPTER XCIIL. (Continued.) 


“* No—indeed, no.” 

Dick acted being in a state of nervous trepidation to 
perfection. 

Winch, however, with a look of great sagaeity on his 
face, walked up to the -upposititious old man, and on 
a very experienced way felt all over his clothing. 

At last be came to a pocket that was in the breast o° 
the coat, and where Dick had placed the bottle of gin. 

The feel at ounce told him what it was, 

“Ha! ha!” he said, as he drew it forth despite the 
feeble resistance Dick made tohi; doing so. ‘ Gin, 
eh? We never allows no spirits to be taken in.” 

“Oh! think of my poor soa, good sir in his cold cell, 
and let this wretched father take him a little comfort. 
Do, good, kind sir—do !” 

“ No, its against the rules. I'll put it hero, and you 
can have it when you go away.” 

“Thanks, good sir. But is it against the rules for 
you to have it ?” 

“Well, I don't know as it is,” said Winch. . 

“Then,” replied Dick, ‘if my poor boy can’t have it 
do you. I could not bear the idea of no one having it. 
Its the very best old Hollands.” 

“‘ Schiedam ?”’ 

“That’s it. I always drink it myself, and I know my 

r boy likes it. Alack! alack! taat ever I should 
ive to see this day. Alack! alack!” 

“Come, come, old chap don’t take on so,” said Winch, 
whe was considerably molified bz the present of the 
half-pint of gin. ‘“ He may get off all right. This way, 
sir. You can take Lold of my arm, if you like.” 

“Many thavks, sir, many thanks; I am getting old 
now, very old” 

“You'll outlive many of the young ones yet,” said 
Winch, with a peculiar smile, as he, with Dick leaning 
on his arm, entered those gloomy corridors leading to 
Tom‘s dungeon. 











CHAPTER XCIV. 
DICK FINDS THE VERY ATMOSPHERE UF NEWGATE IS FULL 
OF PERIL TO HIM, 

Could but some unseen power have whispered to 
Winch, the turnkey, that it was no other than the famous 
highwayman, Dick Turpin, who was leaning on his arm, 
how utterly astounded he would have been, and what an 
entire change would have taken place in his demeanor. 

But it so happened that not the faintest breath of 
suspicion dimmed his mind; which may be attributed 
not only to the excellency of the disguixe, but to the 
admirable manver in which Dick had played his part. 

His imitation of a timid, humble, decrepit old man 
was really wondcr.al. 

A few minutes brought them to the door of the cell 
in which Tom King was confined, and Winch undid the 
complicated fastenings, and pushed it open. 

One keen glance was sufficient to enable Dick to take 
in a distinct idea of the position of the locks and bolts. 

Then he stepped into the cell. 

Winch fvllowed close to his heels, but still stood on 
the threshhold. 

He amused himself by swinging bis monster bunch of 
keys to and fro. 

The cell, of which Tom was so unwilling an occupant, ' 
though not what could with propriety be called com- 
fortable, yet was so when compareu with some of the 
others in the prison. 

The floor, which was composed of large flat stones, was 
dry and clean, and so too, were the walls, while a 
grated window near the roof permitted entrance to a 
moderate amount of light. 





Tom was siting in a dejected-looking attitude upon 
his bed. His head was bent and bis eyes rested on 
the fl or beneath his feet. 

Heavy irons hampered his limbs, and made motion 
of any kind a matter of great difficulty. 

And now Dick ran the priacipal danger. 

It wes in the highest degree probable that Tom, from 
his intimate acquaintance with Turpin, would penetrate 
his disguise, and, under the impulse of the moment, 
either say or do something that would rouse the sus- 
picion of the turnkey. 

The risk had to be run. 

So immersed was Tom King in his meditations, that 
he did not appear cognisant of the fact that anyone had 
entered his dungeon, vor did he lift his head until 
Winch said, in loud tones— 

“ A visitor !” 

Tom looked up: 

_He gave a velden start as his glance fell upon Tur- 
pin. 

He knew him instantly. 

His very lips turned pale. 

But ere he could any further commit himself, Dick 
spoke— 

“Tom! Tom! Alas! alas! my poor son—that ever 
I should have lived to see you like this. My poor, 
poor boy.” 

Brief was the time it took for Turpin to utter thes 
words, yet it was long enough to allow Tom to recover 
from the firs] shock of his surprise, and make him aware 
under what title it was that ‘Turpin had paid him this 
visit. 

He did not trust himself to rise and speak though, 
but merely assumed his former cast-down attitude. 

Dick seated himself by his side.on the rude pallet, 
and, taking his hand in his own, he said, in the same 
well assumed tones. 

“Ah! Thomas, Thomas! I knowed this would be 
the end: I was sure on it. I shall die a miserable old 
man, and it will be all your fault. But I won’t re- 
proach thee, lad. I see you’re down-hearted now, so I 
won’t say another word. I won't ‘Thomas, I won’t.” 
Winch was pretty well used to this kind of thing in 
reality, and yet he did not perceive in this iustance 
that it was spurious. 

He lingered a minute just inside the door of the 
cell, and then went out into the passage, where he so0- 
laced himseif with an instalment of the bottle of gin 
The strict letter of his duty was to remain present 
during the interviews between the prisoners and their 
visitors. But this was merely to see that nothing was 
handed to them in the shape of tools er spirits. 

Winch in this instance felt sure he had nothing to 
fear on either of these grounds, his search had been so 
very systematic; and as he was quite tired of hearing 
reproaches and sorrowful replies, he gladly betook him- 
self to the corridor. 

No sooner had he gone than Tom opened his mouth 
to speak, but Turpin, by an expressive gesture, stopped 
im. 

“I know what you are going to say,” he whispered, 
“but never mind it, Listen to me, there is no time to 
lose ” 

“ The risk” — 

“I know all that. Silence! 1 have come here in order 
that you may ¢ffect your escape.” 

“How ? how !” 

“ Be patient. What could you do if you had two steel 
spring saws ?” 

**'T'wo steel spring saws? Anything. With a crow- 
bar get out of Newgate.” 

“Speak lower, the turnkey may be listening. As 
yet. he had no suspicions.” 

“ Your disguise is certainly an excellent one.’’ 

“ But it did not deceive you.” 

* Oh! no.” 

“ You knew me at the first glance.” 

“T did.” 

“ But that is nothing. Listen to my plan.” 

“T am all attention.’ 

“IT shall send out for a pie.” 

“A pie?” 

“Yes, a meat pie. In the crust of which will be hid- 
den the two saws of which I spoke.” 

“T see.” : 

“T will cut the pie, and manage to give you the right 
portion. I must leave it to your own legerity to take 
them out, and scerete them somewhere.” 

“ You may safely do so. Oh! Dick my fricad, I was 
beginning to despair, butnow you have filled me with 
new hope.” 

“ That is well.” 

“ With two such tools much I am certain can be done, 
and it will go hard if 1 do not work my way tofrecdom.”’ 
“That is the way to speak. Resolve upon accomplish- 
ing your aim, and you have more than half succeeded.” 
‘“*T know it.” 

* And now for the pic.” 

“ Be careful, Dick.” 

“ You can trust me.” 





“ Yes, but recollect forth last few minutes you have 


But although Dick noted all these things the prin- been speaking to me with your own voice-in a whisper, | 
cipal portion of his attention rivited upon his comrade. 




































it is true, but still with your own voice. 1 merely asked 
you to be careful lest you should forget yourself.” 

“Thanks, my friend; your caution is weleome. Now 
T am on my guard.” 

“That is well.” 

Dick rose froin his seat. 

He wade his way towards the door. 

The turnkey was leaning with his back against the 
— of the corridor at a few paces fron: the door of the 
cell. 

He was taking another sip at the bottle of gin. 

Dick Turpin walked close up to him, and | as said in 
the humble cringing tones he had at first adopted. 

“ My kind, good sir—” ; 

Winch was so intent upon what he was about that he 
did not notice Dick’s approach, and when he heard a 
voiee at his elbow he gave a great start. and, as a natu- 
ral consequence, spilt ever so mucl of the gin. 

“ Confound you,” he said, in a great rage. “ What 
do you want now ?” 

“A thousand pardons, good, kind sir, a thousand par- 
done. I made sure you heard my footstep. Ob! how 
sorry I am to see such good liquor wasted!” 

“ Not half so sorry as I am.” 

“ But sie—good sir. My poor son is hungry.” 

“Oh! he be d-d!” 

‘If you please, good sir. But when he said he was 
hungry, he put two or three things in my head.” 

“ Yes, curse it, and one of them was to come out in the 
passage and speak to me and make me lose halt the bot- 
tle of gin.” 

“ Believe me, kind sir, 1 am very sorry. But there 
are worse losses in the world than that, because it is one 
that can be repaired.” 

“Well, yes, suppose it can,” said Winch. “ But will 
you repair it, that’s the point?” 


CHAPTER XOV. 
IN WHICH TWO NEW AND VERY IMPORTANT CHARACTERS 
ARE INTRODUCED TO THE READER OF THIS HISTORY. _ 
“Kind sir.”’ ‘i 
“Oh don’t be so infernally polite, but say at once.” 
“T will?” 
“Tcertainly will.” 
** Replace the bottle of gin.” 
“ With pleasure, good sir.” 
“ No, not with pleasure, but with another bottle.” 
“That’s what I mean.” 
‘Then it dont so much signify,does it.” 
“Tt does not, as you say, kind sir. But to go back to 
the remark I was about to make.” 
“Yes, yes.” 
* When you interrupted me.” 
* Confound it, yes.” 
‘*‘ My poor son Tom said he was hungry.” 
“You said that before.” 
“I know I did; but what a dreadful thing it is to be 
hungry and have nothing to eat !” ‘ 
“[ don’tdoubt it, but he can have plenty of bread 
and water at dinnertime, so that isn’t bis case.” 
‘True, kind sir, but that is as good as nothing. Be- 
sides, it is a long time to wait.” 
“Well, what do you want ?” 
“T am telling you, my very good sir,” 
“Then why don’t you make baste ?” 
“Tam good sir, but I am getting old, you see, and 
infirm, and if—” 
* [till you what it is, old cock, if you don’t say what 
you want at once, 1’m”— 
“ When he said-that is my poor unhappy, deluded son 
Tom-said he was hungry, it brought to mind, that as I 
passed down the street on the opposite side of the way 
[ saw there a shop where they sold the most lus¢ious- 
looking pies.” 
“Coles?” 
“That may be his‘ same, kind sir. I don’t say it 
isn’t.” 
“Then you know the shop I mean?” 
“ Ofcourse I do, everybody in the prison knows it. 
Why we has a matter of thirty or forty pies from there 
every day.” 
° foteed. How singular. Why you must be first-rate 
customers of his.” 
“ T rather believe it, we are; but have you gone all this 
long way round to say you wanted one of his pies?” 
“That is what I wanted to say, kind sir; but I wished 
to make so |-old as to make a suggestion or two.” 
Out with them, ther.” 
“Why, I thought, that though my poor boy was hungry 
yet you might not be, and still —” 


(To be continued.) 
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The Truest Ileart. 


The book of life before me now is lying, 
I read on every page with joy and tears, 
The goodness, kindness and the love undying 
Which, mother, you have shown me all my 
years. 


I read how you my infant couch attended, 
Through long and weary nights of anxieus care; 
How that the life but just begun had ended, 
Had not the mother s saving hand been there, 


I read how you my early footsteps guided, 
And watched solicitous my later youth; 

And how the early fault you gently chided 
And taught me virtue, love and holy truth. 


O, that those sinless years to me returning, 
The purity of life's young day could brirg! 
O weary soul so full of fruitless yearning, 
How sin hath soiled the plumage of thy wing ! 


Thine image, gentle mother’s ever near me, 
Where’er I go it follows night and day; 

It rises o'er the gloom a star to cheer me 
And lead me trom temptation’s dang’rous way. 


T’'ve wandered far and tasted many a pleasure, 
Have drank of sorrow, tasted friendship’s 
worth, 
My erring feet have moved to folly'’s measure, 
But thee I've found the truest heart on earth. 
DeWitt C. Sprague. 





Mrs. Myrton’s Murderer, 


Mrs. Alice Myrton was one of the pret- 
tiest women in the town of Sing Sing, 
was a wealthy widow, about twenty-two 
years old. She was a small, slightly 
formed blonde, with dark blue eyes that 
lit up with aroguish smile on the slight- 
est provocation, a delicately outlined 
face framing a smiling mouth and acqui- 
line nose, and a profusion of shining 
hair, which she wore circled around her 
head in such a manner as to reveal what 
is amongst the distinguising beauties of 
her sex—the sloping curve at the nape of 
the neck. 

At the time of my story, she had com- 
menced to weary of her state of single- 
blessedness, and had come to the conclu- 
sion that, if it be not good for man to 
live alone, it was worse for woman, be- 
sides being inconvenient. 

Of course, there were no lack of as- 
pirants for her hand; but, having sagely 
determined that she needed the protec- 
tion and expereince of one much older 
than herself, a certain Mr. Huggins 
was the gratified recipient of the greater 
part of such favors asshe chose to be- 
stow upon embodied masculinity. 

This gentleman was the local magis- 
trate, commonly called “Square,” and 
being of the ponderous build and order of 
intellect, passed as a wise man, for pret- 
ty much the same reason that a big 
book is supposed to be very learned. 
Naturally, after his custom, placidly 
pleased at the marked preference shown 
him by Mrs. Myrton, and on one balmy 
Summer day mustered up sufficient pal- 
pitating courage to formally declare 
himself her lover, begging permission to 
encircle her forefinger with the usual 
diamond-ring. 

This permission was neither given nor 
withheld, the pretty widow saying that 
she was opposed to all rings, but adding, 
with a bewitching smile, that ‘the might 
hope.” 

Matters were in this condition, when 
one morning, in the soft, delicious 
weather of October, Mr. Eben Huggins 
received a faintly perfumed note, invit- 
ing him to lunch on the morrow with 
“yours, sincerely, Alice Myrton.” 

Forone moment he so far forgot his 
dignity as to chuckle volubly, and then 
dispatched an instant eager acceptance, 
determined that, come what might, the 
momentous morning should so change 
his present position as to either raise 
him tothe heights of unutterable bliss, 
or hurl him downward to the realms of 
bottomless despair. 

The luncheon was to take piace in a 
small two-story building some distance 
from the house, which had formerly been 
used as a gardener’s residence, but had 
wecently been transformed into a pleas- 
ant little summer-house, with the advan- 
tage of doors and windows. 

About twelve o’clock in the day a pro. 
longed, deep-drawn steady yawn re- 
sounded through the upper story of the 


























































edifice, 
serted. 

Spirits, however, had nothing to do 
with the yawn, tor it emanated from the 
lungs of a young man lying stretched at 
falllength upon a!ounge. He was fair- 
ly good-looking, with keen black eyes, 
and dark hair cat short, rather well- 
dressed, though with that indefinable air 
about him which proclaims as plainly as 
spoken words, ‘‘hard ap.” 

Scarcely awake, he sprang to-his feet, 
aroused by aknock at the door, and a 
voice saying: . 

“It’s me—Mary.” 

He immediately unlocked it, and ad- 
mitted her. 

“Lhope you slept well, Mr. Philips?” 

“Yes,” he replied, carelessly, “about 
as wellas usual. It’s three weeks now 
since I slept in a bed.” 

“You can sleepin one to-night for I 
am obliged toturn you out of this.” 

“Turn me out? Why?” 

“Because Mrs. Myrtonis going to have 
luncheon here to-day, and there would 
be a fine time for me if she knew that | 
had been letting you stay here. ‘There 
isa very good hotel in the village.” 

“Do- you suppose I would go to a 
hotel, where everybody can see me ?”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Oh—well—ah—no particular reason 
But then I should not see her any 
more ?” 

“Who?” 

“Mrs. Myrton, of course,” said Mr. 
Philips, impatiently. “Only last night | 
watched her for more thar an hour 
while she was walking inthe garden, go 


popularly supposed to be de- 


ing from flower to flower, pensively in- 
haling their fragrance, she herself 
sweeter than the rarest. Is she not 
lovely ?” ' 

‘“They all say so,’ answered Mary, 
with a side glance toward a mirror. 


“I had almost,” continued Mr. Philips, 
pursuing his own thoughts, “forgotten 
civility, prudence even, and should have 
fallen at her feet——” 

“Through the window ?” 

“Pshaw! Give me. the newspaper. 
Hullo! here it is!” and he read aloud 
from the previous evening’s Post: 


“‘Nothing has yet been discovered 
which would lead toa cleariug-upof the 
mystery surrounding the atrocious mur- 
der that a short time ago so agitated the 
gene. Mr. Julius Henry, the finest 

gure-painter inthe city, has been miss- 
ing for over three weeks, and the most 
energetic searching has hitherto failed 
to discover his body—(glad of it! He 
had just completed one of the best pic- 
tures which even his fertile genius had 
ever undertaken, and left the studio 
building at precisely half-past twelve on 
Thursday, the 4th instant. Since then 
no trace of him has been found, except a 
bit of linen stained with blood—(Ver- 
milion). By a fatal coincidence, one of 
our most desperate criminals, known as 
Double-brain Johnny, had the day ve- 
fore escaped from Sing Sing. As Mr. 
Henry was going in that direction, for 
the purpose of sketching, it is, unfortu- 
nately, only too probable that the raffian 
has added a new offence to his long list 
of crimes. The detectives are working 
up the case—(Of course!) Meanwhile 
the friends of the talented young artist 
have collected all the paintings left in 
his studio, even to the = slightest 
sketch, and have put them up at auction. 
This interesting collection will be sold to- 
night, and all desirous of securing real 
woiks of art will not fail to attend. 
We understand that the owners of our 
most ype = private galleries have 
signified their intention of being present 
in order to secure, if possivbie, & 
relic of the lamented artist so untortu- 
nately cat off in the prime of his yen 
ius.” 

“Three cheers for Double-brain John- 
ny !’’ concluded Mr, Philips. 

During the reading, Mary had been 
setting the table. As he finished, she 
stopped short, horrified. 

“What, sir! do you know him?” 

“Not a bit; but the victim was one of 
my best friends;” and he began to sing 
“Champagne Charlie.” 

“You areabad man, to be glad be- 
cause your friend is dead,” 

“A great artist never dies, Mary. Now 
that he hes been murdered, people will 





rush to buy his pictures at big prices, 
and will recognize the talent for which 
they would never give him credit be- 
fore.” 

“Mrs. Myrton did I know, for I saw 
hercrying overthis paper. She is very 
fond of pictures; the house is full of 
them.” 

“Is that so?” he exclaimed, eagerly; 
and tearing aleaf froma memorandum- 
book, he wrote rapidly: 


“Mapamg:=Since I have caused you 


Fit. Lfeel sorry for what I have done. 
killed Julian Henry, but can bring him 
to life again if you really wish it. 1 
love you. Give me five minotes, and if | 
should read hope in your eyes—” 

He waiteda moment for further inspira- 
tion, when the luncheon-table caught 
his sight. 

“Two plates!” he exclaimed, “I am 
not to lunch with her?” 

“No,” said Mary: ‘‘you are not, but 
Mr. Huggins is.” 

“Who's Mr. Huggins?” 

“Only the man she’s engaged to 
marry.” 

“The deuce she is! Huggins—beastly 
name! No woman of true taste would 
think of sucha man! Good-by!” 

‘Tearing the note in two, he threw a 
portion of it upon the floor, and rushed 
indignantly from the room. 

“The discriminating reader has doubt- 
less perceived that this young gentleman 
was very impetuous. 

It was time that he went. for, in a 
short while after his departure, Mr. 
Huggins entered the summer-house, fol- 
lowed by the village constable. 

“Tell Mrs. Myrton, Mary, that business 
detains me here for a few moments,” 
said Mr. Huggins; resuming, when he 
and his companion were alone: “Now, 
Jenkins, this is a fine opportunity for 
you to distinguish yourself. Are you 
sure that you have seen Double-brain 
Johnny in this neighborhood ?” 

“Yes, your honor,” replied Jenkins—a 
short, corpulent man, swollen with the 
dignity of his office. 

“You have his description ?” 

‘Two of them, your honor.” 

“How, two?” 

“Yes, sir. Here they are. ‘‘No. 1— 
height five feet eleven inches and a half; 
age, forty-nine; light hair, low forehead, 
large mouth, turn-up nose, and pro- 
jecting chin. No. 2—average height, 
dark hair, ordinary forehead, ordiuary 
mouth, ordinary nose, ordinary chin, 
and with no particular marks,” 

“You ought to find him without 
trouble. Are the men placed through- 
out the grounds as I directed?” 

“Yes, your honor.”’ 

‘Tell them to stop every man they 
see, and if he disobeysto fire at him.” 

“Yes, your honor.” 

Further talk between the justice and 
the constable was cut short by the ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Myrton,and Mr. Jen- 
kins betook himself to search for the 
escaped criminal. 

After the usual preliminary conver- 
sation, the widow aud her guest sat down 
to lunch, though Mr Huggins was so 
occupied with his hope of catching the 
celebrated Double-brain Johnny, that he 
was bat a dall companion. 

Quite positive of making the capture, 
he had already determined what he 
should state to the shoal of ‘‘inter- 
viewers” he expected to call upon him 
the next day. Suddenly, much to Mrs. 
Myrton'’s surprise, he leaped up from 
the table, upsetting his chair inso doing, 
and pounced upon a piece of paper. 


“Thaveit! I have it!’ he cried ex- 
ultingly. 

“You have what?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Myrton, seriously alarmed for his 
sanity. 

“The confession of the murderer!” 


And he read aloud: “‘I feel sorry for 
what Ihave done, but... love you—’ 
Ah! there never yet was a crime com- 
mitted without a woman's being at 
the bottom of it. If I could only find 
the other part of this letter!” 
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“With that, he hurried downstairs, to 
give fresh advice to his subordinates. 

‘He is crazy!” said Mrs. Myrton. 

“More jealous than crazy,” corrected 
Mary, with the privileged freedom of a 
trusted servant. 

‘“‘Absurd; he has not feeling enough, 
and, beside,of whom could he be jeal- 
ous ?” 

“Of that young gentleman who al- 
ways looks at you so when he passes you 
onthe road—Mr. Philips is his name, I 
believe.” 

“Ridiculous.” 

“At all events, thonght he would kill 
himself when I told him that you are to 
marry Mr. Huggins.” 

**Poor fellow !”’ 

‘*Well, he wrote that letter which Mr. 
Huggins was reading.” 

‘‘Did he dare to write to me?” 

“Butsince he did not send it, what 
harm is done?” 

“True.” 

‘‘A little more and he would have 
thrown himself in the river.” 

“Poor fellow!” she repeated, musing- 
ly. “You may leave now, Mary; I wish 
to be alone.” 

Her head rested on her hands as 
she sat quite still, thinking of this young 
fellow. She had seen him but a few 
times, and yet had become strangely in- 
terested in his manner and appearance. 
Then her thoughts returned to Huggins, 
and she resolved that he should change 
his name, if she had anything to say 
about it. 

All at once she was aroused by the 
report of a pistol outside, and the abrupt 
entrance into the room of a manthrough 
the window, who fell at her feet, and in 
whom she recognized the romantic 
stranger. 

“What folly! she exclaimed, starting 
up. “Are you wounded ?” 

“No; [had to come in that way be- 
causeit’s the only one not watched; there 
are men all around the house.” 

“Were you uot afraid?” 

“No; quite the contrary. Yesterday, 
when I was here alone, admiring you; 
when you, also alone, were walking in © 
the garden, when there was no one near 
to prevent me from saying, ‘I love you!’ 
then a foolish timidity kept me silent. 
But nowthat all endeavor to separate 
us, their efforts only serve to inspire me 
with courage. Let them come now, 
though; let the whole world be witness 
of our love!” 

“Really, sir,’ said Mrs. Myrton, sar- 
eastically, “I admire you assurance. You 
are noteven acquainted with me. I do 
not know your name; yet you fall at my 
feet likea rocket-stick, and talk of mu- 
tual love asif we had sworn fidelity to 
each other from childhood.” 

“You say thatI do not know you—I 
do. You are a wonderful combination 
of all nature’s perfections, dignity joined 
tograce, and glorified by beauty. You 
are——” 

“Enough,” she interrupted, with some 
of the dignity of which he had spoken 
so glibly. ‘Were I to say that I dis- 
liked you, I should hardly be speaking 
the truth; but if you imagine that your 
private theatricals—exeellently acted, I 
admit—can turn my head, I should be 
the first to laugh at your folly—even 
were I free.” 

“You are not married !”" 

“No, but engaged tobe. Hark! Some 
one is coming.” 

Mr. Philips ran to the window to es- 
eapeas he had entered, but she held 
him back, and motioned to the door 
which led into a small ante-room. 

She had just closed the door behind 
bim, and withdrawn the key, when Mr. 
Huggins came up the stairs, hot, excited, 
and out of breath. He had been un- 











successfully chasing the escaped mur. 
derer. 
“I am convinced,” he said, without 


other preface, “that Double-brain John- 
ny is hidden in this building.” 
“Here?” asked Mrs. Myrton, 
tonished. 
“Yes,” and he tried ‘the door she had 


as- 


see 
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the moment before locked. “Give me 


the key!” 

“You forget, Mr. Huggins, that you 
are not yet my husband.” 

j “This has nothing to dowith marriage. 

As a justice, I ask you for the key.” 

‘‘All the more reason why I should 
refuse it. I might submit to jealousy 
ina lover, no matter how absurd the 
cause, but will never bow to other dicta- 
tion.” 

“Be carefal, Mrs. Myrton,” said Hug- 
gins, becoming irritated, “that you do 
not offend the law.” 

‘And do you be careful,’ she retorted, 
“that you do not offend me.” 

“There is a man concealed in that 
room ” 

“Well!” she said; coolly, as if that, 
were the most nataral thing possible. 





“If youare so led away by compas 
sion asto harbor a criminal,I shall be 
obliged to break open the door,” 

“A criminal ?” 

“Yes, one of the worst sort.” 

“You mean one of the worst sort for 
you. What do you waut of him?” 

“T want to bave him hanged.” 

“Nothing more thanthat! But, seri- 
ously,” she continued, “you should 
be calmer. Remember your position.” 

“Ttat’s just what you are trying to 
make me forget !” cried Huggins, pro- 
voked at what he considered her mali- 
cious “‘chafling.” 

“Resides,” she resumed, ‘‘the poor 
fellow is not so guilty as you think.” 

“Poor fellow—bah!” he snorted an- 
grily. 

“7 should say that his error——” 

“His crime!"’ ejaculated the justice. 

“His crime, then—is one that anybody 
might commit !” 

“Till commit him,” growled Huggins, 
perpetrating his first and only joke. 

“You yourself are not without faults.” 


“By Jove, this is too much,” and 
springing to the bell, he rang a tintinna- 
bulating peal. 

Mary arrived, running at the top of 
her speed. 

“Tell the constable to come here with 
two men,” said Hugyvins. 

“I forbid you to stir, Mary.” 

“T order you in the name of the law.” 

“T'll dismiss you if you obey him.” 

“T'll put you in prison if you don’t,” 
shouted the justice. 

Mary waited for no more contradic- 
tory commands ; but, clapping her hands 
over her ears, fled rapidly. 

“That is sufficient,” said Mrs. Myrton. 

“Here is the key; but if you open that 
door, allis over between us.” 

“When you know better who this 
man is, you will thank me for having 
saved you.” 

Saying this, he melodramatically un- 
locked and flung open the door, nalf ex- 
pecting thatthe raffian would at once at- 
tack him; but greatly to his susprise, the 
room was empty. He turned around, 
crestfallen. 

Mrs. Myrton divined that her eccen- 
trie admirer had again risked life and 
limb by escaping through the window 
rather than subject her toany annoyance 
on his account, and commenced to think 
that such an unreasoning devotion was, 
perhaps, better than the chuckle-headed 
jealousy of a Huggins; for she had no 
other idea of what he meant by his talk 
about some mysterious criminal. 

She hadample time in which to pur- 
sue this train of thought, for Huggins 
immediately hurried off, and did not re- 
appear for fully twenty minutes. At 
their expiration he came in, followed by 
the constable, and an assistant—all 
having in their hands revolvers which 
were subsequently discovered to be un- 
loaded —dragging between them the gen- 
tleman called Mr. Philips. 

“Here he is!” cried Huggins, in exul- 
tation, as Mrs. Myrton started up from 
her seat. 

“What is the meaning of this!” ex- 
claimed Philips, indignantly, shaking 
himself free, while the two guards took 
their places near the door. 











“Iwill ask all needful questions,” said 
Mr. Huggins, assuming his sternest as- 
pect of judicial gravity. “Whatis your 
name?” 

“Never mind.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“Where I please.” 

“Where were you on the 4th of this 
month ?” 

“Absurd,” said Mrs. Myrton. “Can't 
you see that he has some particular 
reason for not answering you? I am no 
judge, but still I am certain that he is 
innocent of whatever he ischarged with.” 

“I thank you for your confidence,” 
said Philips, bowing, “aud can assure you 
that it is not misplaced.” 

“Then, I will tell you who you are,” 
said Huggins, severely. 
Start, alias the Crib Cracker, but more 
commonly known as the Donuble-brain 
Johnny. One year ago you were sent to 
Sing Sing——” 

“My dear sir,” said Philips, “I must 
beg you to be somewhat clearer. You 
seem to think that I have been guilty of 
doing something wrong.” 

“You have.” 

“Ishould very much like to know 
what I have done.” 

“On the 4th of October, 1871, you mur- 


dered the celebrated painter, Julian 
henry.” 
“Ha, ha, ha!” came from Mr. Philips, 


inaroar of laughter. “Oh, this is rich! 
This is capital! And you are a justice 
ofthe peace! Ha, ha, ha!” 

“This shameless effrontery only ag- 
gravates your crime. Here is part of a 
letter—did you write it?” 

“Yes,” said Philips, carelessly glanc- 
ing at the paper held toward him. 

“Andin this letter,” pursued Huggins, 
“you say, ‘I killed Julian Henry.’ You 
shall be committed for trial without de- 
lay. Notice, Mrs. Myrton, how villainy 
always overreaches itself. ‘This ruffian 
murdered a poor artist for the sake of a 
few paltry dollars, while had he waited 
antil after the auction of his victims’ 
»ictures, which netted over seventeen 
‘housand dollars——” 


“Seventeen thousand dollars!” cried 


Philips. “Is it a fact?” 
“Yes.” 
“Hurrah, then! ‘Off, ye lendings.’ I 


live again—l am Julian Ilenry. Yes, the 
celebrated painter himself.” 


Huggins was stageered at this unex- 
pected revelation, and, of course, de- 
manded proof. This was soon furnished 
by the other half of the compromising 
letter, which the artist had fortunately 
stuffed into his pocket. 

Not many sentences were needed to 
inform Mrs. Myrton that the murder was 
a little dodge to enable the painter to 
realize a good round sum by taking ad- 
vantage of afactitious public excitement. 
She readily forgave what small amount 
of deception had been practiced upon 
her. 

“However,” said the artist to me, when 
finishing the story, “it was a murder, 
after all; for, before Christmas, Mrs. 
Myrton no longer lived, though some- 
body very much like her survives in the 
person of Mrs. Henry.” 

[never heard whether the real Don- 
ble-brain Johnny were really cap- 
tured. 





The London Royal Society for the pro- 
tection of life from fire has saved 744 
lives within the last ten years. It has 
now 126 escapes, instead of six it had at 
the beginning, forty years ago, 





A thief relieved Herrmann of about 
$10 as he was leaving a Washington 
theatre, and now Herrmann thinks there 
is another sleight-of-hand man some: 
where, 


The Indiana Supreme Court has filed 
a decision tothe effect that if a promise 
of marriage is by its terms not to be per- 
formed within a year it is void unless in 


writing and signed by the parties. 


“You are John | 





JOHN CHINAMAN. 

Individually John Chinaman is a clean 
human; collectively, he is a beast. Ah 
Stue, the cook, keeps his coppers and 
pansciean and bright, washes his hands 
in going from dish to dish, is orderly, 
fresh in appearance, and ever arrayed in 
spotless white and blue. Follow him 
home, and you will find this cleanly unit 
becomes one of a herd of animals living 
inastate of squalor and filth, at which 
even a Digger Indian would shudder. 
Fifteen Chinamen will live, sleep and 
cook in a hovel or cellar twelve feet 
square, having only a door as a means of 
admitting light andair. Cloucs of ran- 
cid smoke issue continually from the 
common chimney, window and door, 
through which John and his fellows may 
dimly be seen crawling, cooking, smok- 
ing and sleeping, for when Coo Lee has 
notbing to do, he generally crawls into 
his hole to sleep or smoke. The large 
companies’ boarding houses are no bet- 
ter. Every story is refloored, and made 
into two, and often three, the standard 
height of a room being a trifle over or 
under five feet. Clean at first, the build- 
ing soon becomes grimy, and then be- 
comes black, and then dirt encrusted 
from garret to cellar. Once occupied 
by Chinese, a building must always re- 
main a pest-hole or be torn down. Un- 
der the sidewalks, under staircases, in 
cramped bunks, and on rickety platforms 
John lives and it is reported thrives. 
It is only to the adventurous and strong- 
stumached that a fair picture of Chinese 
life is presented in ail its foulness. When 
afire burns out a hole, and lays opena 
section of this vile quarter, then it is 
that groups of the curious gather round 
and try to believe that they live within 
a block of these rookeries and slums, 
where there is no difference between the 
blackness of the charred beams and that 
of the sleeping holes. Of course there 
are cleanly exceptions—the restaurants, 
and some few of the rich merchant's 
stores, for instance, but there is no dan- 
gerof darkening the picture overmuch; 
aud Chinatown, lying in the heart of San 
Francisco, is a miracle of human unclean- 
liness, and a wonder of filth. San Fran- 
ciscans have much cause to be 
thankful for the long season of purg- 
ing trade winds.— Thomas J. Vivian in 
Scribner. 

SS 

New Process or Pxatinc BRITanyia 
Ware witH Sitver.—A new departure 
has taken place in the process of plating 
britannia ware with silver, by which 
means the ware is made much harder 
and lighter, and the resonance of solid 
silver articles imparted to such goods. 
The peculiar features of this new process 
consist, first, in the method of cleansing 
the articles to be plated by nascent hy- 
drogen liberated by the electric current 
from a hot alkaline solution; and, also, 
depositing a thin coat of the precious 
metal, then heating the coated article, 
and afterward suddenly cooling it—these 
operations of depositing the metal, heat- 
ing and cooling, being repeated in suc- 
eession, until the requisite thickness of 
plate is obtained. When the coated 
metal is first heated, the pores of the 
base metal expand, anda partial vacuum 
is produced. By tthe method thus 
brought into requisition, atmospheric 
pressure forces the thin coat of the 
precious metal into the open cists, and 
the sudden cooling produces a contrac- 
tion of the under metal, which seizes and 
holds the precious metal that is driven 
in—the wares thus produced being, it is 
stated, of superior quality. 





in consequence of the continuance of 
thedrought inChina,the Imperial author- 
ities prayed fifteen times with great cere- 
mony forrain, As rain did not come, an 
edict was issued forbiidding the slaugh- 
ter of animals for three days,it being 
supposed that the harmony between hea- 
venandearth would thereby be re-estab- 
lished. 











































































































SUNBEAMS. 


Deliberate lying— Taking an after din- 
ner nap. 


A good plant for ‘‘ bowers’’—The Eu- 
chrelyptus. 


Madea bull-sigh: the marksman who 
went to Creedmore and shot a cow. 


“Time waits for no man.” That’s 
another. Doesn’t time wait for a mau to 
get firmly seated on the top rail before 
it breaks ? 


A funny exchange has the following : 
“Several advertisments have been crow 
ed out this week to make room for i 
portant jokes,” 


“I take my text dis morning,” said a 
colored preacner, “from dat portion ow 
de Scriptures whar de Poswl Paul pinw 
his pistol to de Feesians.”’ 


A New Jersey farmer has found out a 
sure way to keep young fellows from 
hanging around his front gate. He has 
the yiris sit on the back steps, 


Medical men say that whens man is 
full of whisky he can’t freeze, and ap- 
pearances indicate that a large number 
of our citizens are expecting a mighty 
cold snap, 


An Illinois chap,in describing a gale of 
wind, said: ‘A white dog, while atteimpt- 
ing to weather the gale,was caught with 
his mouth open and turned completely 
inside out.”’ 


Anold bachelor having been laughed 
at by a party of pretty girls, told them: 
‘You are small potatoes!’ ‘We may be 
small potatoes,’ said one of them, * but we 
are sweet ones!’ 


A gentleman, on walking out one Sun- 
day evening, met a young Scotch peasant 
gitl whose parents lived near his house. 
“Where are you going, Jenny ?” said he. 
ys Looking for a sun-in-iaw turmy mother 
sir. 


We have often thought that these 
mammoth circus posters contained a good 
deal tuat was hard to swallow, and now 
it turns out that a cow actually died from 
eating one off a wall last week at Boones- 
boro’, Md. 


A woman’s hand. How beautifully 
moulded, now faultless in symmetry,how 
suft and white and yielding, and oh,how 
much of gentle memory its pressure con- 
veys! Yet we don’t like it mour hair.— 
Exchange. 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” said an Irish 
manager to his audience of three, “as 
there 1s nobody here, 1711 dismiss you all; 
the performance of this might will not be 
performed, but will be repeaved to-mor- 
row evening.” 


“Trail oars,” shouted the captain, as 
the victorious regatta crew pulled up 
alongside the wharf ‘‘Ah,” saida by- 
stander, “1 suppose that is what you 
call the oars-trail-iau style of rowing.” 
They pitched him overboard without a 
woid, 


“It is a vulgar error,’ said an Irish 
correspondent, “to suppose that there 
are no Irish characters in Shakespeare, 
Does not Hamiet exciaim, ‘ Now, might 
1 do it, Pat, uow he is praying ?” to say, 
notbing of O’Lhello, Cory O’Lanus and 
the Lauy O’Phelia.”’ 


It was Pope who used toswear “God 
mend me,” and, swearing his favorite 
oath one day in the presence of a little 
boy, the boy looked at the diminished 
aud misshapen form of the great post, 
and said: “God mend you, indeed! 
think it would be a good deal easier to 
make a new one.” 


It isa sad, sad spectacle to see a man, 
who has fled to this country to escapd 
the galling chain of tyrauny, standing in 
the middle of an unfurnished room with 
ascrubbing brush in one hand and a pail 
of hot water in the other, whiles stal- 
wart woman paces around him giving her 
orders.—Broonlyn Argus. 


“Won't you come ashore and take a 
glass of wine?’ said a friend to the 
courteous Captain of one of the Fall Riv- 
er steamboats just as he was assisting & 
lady over the gang plank, 

“No, thank you; no wine for me; don’t 
you see l’ve a gal-on-a-board ?”’ said the 
Captain.—Boston Com, Bull. 


That fellow who went thronghavillage 
witha vanner on his left suoulder aud @ 
strange device on the banner and got 
heaps o’ credit for his exenrsion, vow 
goes around to back doors to get a1 inside 
view of the premises with the © ,ct of 
stealing an old hat or a pair ul povts. 
He says banners cause too much weari- 
ness. 
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THE ALBION. 














A CREMATION FURNACE. 


The first and only cremation furn ace in 
this countiy is situated at this place, and 
itis now «about ready for the reception of 
corpses. Its owner and originator Dr. F. 
Julius Le Moyné, a gentleman of wealth 
and culture,and with wide reputation as a 
physician and scientist. He is an enthu- 
siast upon the question of cremation, and 
he has béen at the expense of fitting up a 
furnace for the incineration of human re- 
mains, solely for the purpose of making 
that method of disposing of human re- 
mains popular, The furnace he has erect- 
ed is dedicated tothe poor. No fees will 
be charged for cremation, and no person 
desiring the cremation of 
relative’s corpse will be refused the courte- 
sies of the establishment. The site upon 
which the building is erected is made ghast- 
ly by reminiscences of its bloody history. 
It is called Gallows Hill, and was formerly 
used as a. place of public executiun. It is 
about a* mile outside the town, and it is 
hemmed in on all sides by a small forest. 
Since the beginning of the construction of 
the doctor’s building , the drive leading 
to the hill has been much frequented. 
Every stranger who hasan hour to spare 
in the town takes a look at the furnace. 
One of the most distinguished visitors was 
Gen. Grant, who, while sojourning here, 
visited the hill and examined the prepara- 
tions for carrying ‘the theory of cre- 
mation into practice with great interest. 

The furnace is enclosed in a building 
which is at once the grave and the cemetry. 
Economy is one of the doctor’s pet hobbies, 
and the building has been constructed upon 
economical principles. It is of brick, but 
one story in height, with a roof of corru- 
gated iron, It has three chimneys of ordi- 
nary size, one lealing from the fur.ace 
room, one from the reception room, and a 
third from one of the corners of the build- 
ing. The use of the third is simply to pre- 
serve the architectural symmetry of the 
structure. ‘The house is dividel into 
two rooms, -the reception and the fur- 
nace roum. The reception room is about 
twenty feet square. Its furniture is of the 
simplest kind, consisting only of a cata- 
falque for the bodies to rest upon, a shelved 
case, with transparent glass door, in which 
the cremated remains will deposited, a few 
chairs for the accommodation of the friends 
of the departed, and a small paper to 
make things confortable in eold weather. 
A door leads from this room into the cre- 
mation department proper, which is a room 
of about ten by twenty fect. 

In'the cremation room there is nothing 
but the furnace. The retor: has been made 
especially for the accommodation of coffins. 
Tt is seven and one-half fect in length, 
twenty inches in height, and twenty --i “ht 
inches in widts. All those 
measurements, 

The retort somewhat resembles a gas re- 
tort, the differeuce being that its sides are 
perpendicular instead of being arehed. 
Above the perpendicular line along which 
the coffin will rest, the retort is arched, 
It is built arched with brick work, in the 
same style that gus retorts are. In the 
work of cremation coke will bo used, and it 
is calculated that the retort ean be brought 
toa white heat in twenty-four hoars. When 
this degree of heat is obtained, the body to 
be cremated—enclosed in the ploinest kind 
ofa pine coffin—will be pat mto the Fur- 
nace,and, in a few hours, the work of ere- 
mation will be complete, ‘Lhe pre-ent ecal- 
culations of Dr. Lé Moyne do not provide 
for the elimination of the wool asiesot the 
coffin from the humiras’:cs of te 
cremated. This, 
not consider to be avery great olyection, as 
the proportion of wood axes will be only 
ason¢e pound to five, and after tse furnace 
isin practical operation, if this ehjection be 
found to seriously militate aynin-t its sue- 
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however, the Gortor 


cess,a method which the doeto + ss ia eon- 
templation will be pat into oper: ton. 

A number of boxes, large exons) to hold 
four or five pounds of ashes, will ly provided 
by the doctor. These wili be made of 
metal or of elastic gis, the moterial not 
having yet been deviled apo. Upon one 
end of the box there will bea place for the 


photegraph of the person whose ashes are on 
the inside, and below the photograph will 





his own or a ' 








' 


bearecord of the date of the death and of 
the date of the cremation of the powdered in- 
dividual. The boxes will be safely stored 
inthe case in the reception room already 
described, and there they will be preserved 
subject to the demands of the relatives of 
the deceased. In thissame case there will 
be kept the records of all cremations, and 
these will pe always accessible to persons 
having the right to inspect. An index of 
the boxes will be kept, and the ashes of 
any man or his mother-in-law can be got- 
ten at with the greatest facility. There 
will be no danger of the escape of any part 
of the remains after they have been reduced 
to powder. The boxes will be hermetically 
sealed, andin packing them the greatest 
eare will be taken to get possession of every 
atom of the cremated. 

The height of the chimneys from the top 
of the building is disappointing. Visitors 
confidently expect to see great piles of bricks 
rising scores of feet above the roof, and the 
majority of them believe that the failure 
to have such chimneys will result in the 
poisoning of the ftmosphere by the gases 
which will escape through the low ventila- 
tors. This would probably be the result 
but for the arrangement that has been 
made to effectually dispose of these gases, 
At the back of the vetort there is a vent 
hole four inches in diametgr opening into 
the furnace. Through this vent the gases 
generated in the retort during the combus- 
tion of a body will be forced to escape into 
the furnace, there being no other outlet 
from the retort. In the furnace they will 
be consumed. But little smoke will escape 


tLrough the chimney, and that which does 
will be harmless, as will the hot air which 
will accompany it.— Washington Pa. Cor. 
Chicago Tri!une. 





CHEAP FRENCiI 
MENTS, 


FLAT TENE- 


House builders have of late been ex- 
perimenting in French flats, and the re- 
sult is that apartments are now offered 
to families in which elegance, comfort 
and cheapness combine. Having occas- 
ion to visit one of the latter houses built 
of this kind, on Macdougal Street, near 
Eighth Street, our reporter saw, on step- 
ping into the porch, a row of five bells in 
horizontal line beautifully arranged, one 
foreach flat, with the oceupaut’s name 
in a glass frame at each bell, and ove. 
each was a speaking-tube,through which 
conversation could be held by any person 
starding in the porch. On touching one 
of the bells the door noiselessly and me- 
chanically opened near by, as if by en- 
chantment, showing ariehly-carpeted hall 
and stairway, up which the heaviest foot 
might pass noiselessly. The rooms are 
well-lighted and ventilated. The kiteh- 
en, with its wash-tubs, range, hot and 
cold water, bath house, &<., is admirabler 
The landlord furnishes the stair and hall 
carpet, the kitchen range, and copper 
boiler attached, for about the same rent 
asa floor inany common tenement house. 
This is a revolution in house building 
which, if continued, would do as mnchto 
civilize and elevate humanity as the 
eburch or schovl-house.—New York Com- 


mercial. 








Of the 295 Congregational churches in 
Connecticut, 182 areover a hundred years 
old. A great many have exceedingly 
venerable buildings, 





Toive an idea of the superior econo- 
my of narrow gauge over broad gauge 
iwlieads, it is stated that since the Dela- 
ware, La-kawanna & Western Road has 


. been redue.d in gauge two or three cars 


ae added to every freight and coal 
train, without adding to the expense for 
fuel. The locomotives are able to draw 
Jarger and heavier trains now than ever 


before, without burning a pound more 


“of coal.—Syracuse Courier. 





Perhaps if Professor Huxley could have 
Seen a Centennial visitor chasing a Phila- 
delphia bed-bug sound his trunk, the 
great naturalist might have delayed his 
departure in the interest of“ entomologi- 
cal science.—Brovklyn Argus. 


, to the 





& BEMINISCENCE OF GEORGE D, 
PRENTICE. 

In June, 1837, thirty-nine years ago, 
occurred one of George D. Prentice’s ter- 
rible street encounters on account of his 
keen, unsparing lashing of men in the 
Louisville Journal. Regarding this, I 
heard the other daya story which will 


interest your readers. In all of Pren 


tice’s battles the majority of the people 


‘in Louisville were angrily enlisted in 
‘sympathy with the great writer or the 
‘Victim. At the date 1 write of there was 


employed in the office of the journal a 
young Pennsylvanian, a compositor, 
about fourteen years of age, of medium 


height, but of wonderful muscular build 


and power. Work was underway in the 
composing-room, when shots were heard 
in the street in front, and of course fore- 
nan, typos, “subs,” and ‘‘devils,”’ rushed 
windows to see. Just in front of 
the office were George D. Prentice and a 
man named Boyd, who had exchanged 
several shots, and, clinching, had fallen. 
Prentice under, and Boyd was reaching 
for his bowie-knife to end the work. 
Our young typo only saw that his loved 
chief was near death, when, dropping on 
the floor his half filled stick of matter, 


_ he turned, dashed down the stairway to 


the street, and through the crowd, with 
the impetucsity of amad bull, and aimed 
a blow which would have ended the 
fight. But it did not—the intended blow 
didn’t. Our hero felt a sharp, stinging 
blow on the ieft side of his neck, which 
brought him to his knees, and found that 
he had been cut with a bowie knife in 
the hands’of a young medical student 
there. Turning in an instant, the man 
drew his own knife and attacked his as- 
Sailant, striking him a cut which passed 
almost clear across the abdomen, and re- 
ceived a second cut in the left side, 
which, an inch lower, would have 
reached the heart and finished his life. 
Advzen knives were busy in an instant, 
and in a moment more the battle was 
over. The young medical student was 
lying bathed in his blood, as was also 
the typoand another victim of the lat- 
ters knife. Careful nursing and attend- 
ance through along and dangerous ill- 
ness resulted in the recovery of all, and 
no legal steps were taken in the matter. 
The third man’s name I knew nothing of, 
but the typo was James B. Steadman, 
now of Toledo, and who was one of the 
geneials at the disastrous field at Chicka- 
mauga, who well earned the rank of 
Major General, and whose neck now 
shows plainly the mark of the deadly 
knife of Dr. Tomlinson, now of Harrods- 
burg, Ky., the father of two of the wives 
of Geu. William Worth Belknap, of 
whom your readers have doubtless heard 
recently. In September of the same year 
young Steadman left Louisville, and af- 
ter a short wandering eastward, ar- 
rived in tic Maumee Valiiy inthe same 
year, 








Aw ingénions Enelish invention, just 
brought forward, “provides fur boilers 
consuming their own smoke, without the 
aid of any elaborate apparatus. The 
plan is to bore, just above the fire door 
of the boiler, a couple of circular holes 
of about two and a Lalf inches diame- 


“} ter, cand-then insert two pipes, whieh 


ran atthetop of the furnace for about 
one-third or half its distance. A small 
pipe connected with the boiler drives a 
jet of steam into each of the pipes, 
which thus creates two strong draughts 
of air. This air is rarefied by the steam, 
and is driven right into the centre of 
the flame and smoke from the furnace, 
thus precipitating the carbou and pre- 
vent the escape in those dense clouds 
which are so offensive to large cities. 





When a steady, well-behaved youn 
man is seen shaking hands with a tm 
and bidding it an affectionate good-night, 
. saying, — Old Cobinson Robserew,” 

ere may aiaint apprehensi 
he has been “taking jetting. aes 


| THE LOST ARTS. 


Agreat deal of nonsense has been ut- 
| tered by sensation lecturersand magazine 
writers about wonderful arts which per- 
| ished with the ancients. To trust in the 
| Jamentations of these wiseacres over the 
| “lost arts,” one would think that we had 
fallen upon very degenerate times in- 
deed. But none of the dolefal stories 
are true. Cleopatra, no doubt, was a 
| very fine woman; bat she never dissolved 
pearls in wine. Archimedes wasa great 
| man in his day; but he never set fire to 
| to Roman ships with burning-glasses, as 
the fable relates. The ancients had no 
| useful arts which we do not understand 
| better and practice more skillfully than 
they did. The humblest English me- 
chanics could teach the polished Greek 
and the cunning Egyptian sciences and 
arts of which they never dreamed. The 
ancients, indeed, did many wonderful 
things which have not since been re- 
peated; but they are only such things as 
are not worth doing over again. If we 
had oceasion to build such a foolish 
thing as a pyramid, we would improve 
on our model in every respect; and in- 
stead of keeping 10,000  half-starved 
slaves at the work for twenty years, we 
should turn it out tinished in a few 
| months. If any people nowadays lived 
in a condition like the ancients they 
would be objects tor sincere pity, and 
it would be our duty speedily to send 
missionaries among them. What a la- 
mentable sight would be a nation of great 
mental viger, half-clothed and poorly 
fed, tilling the earth with wooden plows; 
without soap, pins, friction matches, or 
India rubber! How queenly would one 
of our factory girls appear to them! 
How magical the art of the clockmaker! 
Beggars nowadays, with regard to the 
snbstantial comforts of life, fare better 
than ancient kings, 








GIGANTIC ROSES, 

California, says a San Francisco paper, 
has very justly boasted of her gigantic 
trees, her lofty mountains, her gorgeous 
Yosemite valley, her towering waterfall, 
and her vast grainfields, orcoards, vine- 
yards, gardens, etc. and we now can 
boast of her giant rosevines. Sometime 
since when at San Jose we paid a visit to 
the fine garden of Jackson Lewis, the 
well-known citizen and watchmaker of 
that place. He is also an amateur florist 
of excellent taste and ability, who has a 
fine residence, and makes it a point to 
have all the choice gems in his grounds, 
and tosee them well cared for too. Mr. 
Lewis has a neat conservatory also, with 
many iare and curious plants, in fine 
growth. Wefound at these grounds im- 
mease climbing roses of many years’ 
growth, and that time in full bloom, 
counting by the thousands; we noted a 
General Lamarque then twelve years old 
and thirty inches in circumference at 
the base; at four feet from the fork of 
many branches, these branches measured 
over fifteen inches in circumference and 
were nine in number, these covering a 
s} ace of a thousand square feet. 





Louisville Jowrnal:—Whenever any- 
“thing of sufficient weight- falls in t 
South it is sure tokill a. colonel ora 

eneral. Abucket dropped ina Macon 

Ga.) well, without malice prepense, and 
killed General Hangabook. 


Nothing will surprise a married man 
so much as to go home and see his wife 
limping round the house with her little 
toe bandaged, saying that she doesn't 
see why he hasto keep such an_ infernal 
edge on his razor.—N. Y. Herald. 


The most profound writer on the In- 
dian problem who has yet appeared is 
the Western editor who made this sen- 
tentions ecomment:—“The government 
has saved a million dollars—sunstroke 
killed an Indian in New York.” 


The Cheyenne Leader says that Sitting 
Bull has madea solemn oath never to 
wash his face until he scalps the white 





liar who started the scurrilous _re- 
| rt that he is a graduate of West 
oint, 
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THE ALBION. 








TUE NUMBER SEVEN. 

When God created the world he rest- 
edon the 7th day. There are 7 days in 
the week, 7 lettersinthe name of Jehovah, 
7 syllables in the Mohammedan formula 
of prayer—la ill Allah illallah. As the 
flood was to begin on the 7th day and 
continue 7 weeks, Noah selected 7 pairs 
of clean animals and birds, male and fe- 
male, and gathered them into the ark. 
On the 7th day the dove returned with 
its message. Every one is familiar with 
the 7 fat and 7 lean kine; the 7 fruitful 
and 7 barren ears of corn, 7 years of plenty 
and 7 years of famine. Jacob served 7 
years for Rachel, and was cheated with 
Leah and served another 7 years, and re- 
ceived his reward. Seven days he was 
followed by Laban, his father-in-law. 
(That was before the unhappy days of 
tnother-in-law.) Wher Jacob died his 
fon Joseph lamented for him 7 days. 
Every 7th year the Israelites permitted 
their fields to remain idle and untilled; 
this was called the ‘Sabbatical year.’ 
At the siege of Jericho 7 priests, with 7 
trumpets (trombones), went around the 
walls of the city, and at the 7th blast the 
walls fell. (We have nosuch dangerous 
wind instruments in our days, although 
there would be little difficulty in finding 
“blowers.””) Seven times ten years were 
the Israelites held captive in Babylon. 
Seven times ten Hebrew scholars trans. 
lated the Old Testament into Greek for 
the Alexandrian Library. ‘There were 7 
times ten members of the High Council of 
Jerusalem, not counting the high priests. 

When Peter asked, “Lord, how many 
times must I forgive my brother; is it 
enough 7 times?’’ Jesus replied, “I say 
tnto you, not 7, but seventy times 7.”’ 

“A just man falleth 7 times and riseth 
up again.”—Prov., xxiv., 16. 

“When thine enemy speaketh fair, be_ 
lieve him not, for there are 7 abomina- 
tions in his heart.” Prov,, xxvi. 25, 
There are7 attributes of the Almighty, 7 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, 7 psalms of pen- 
ance, 7 supplications in the Lord’s Pray- 
er, 7 words of the cross, the Catholic 
Church has 7 sacraments. There are 7 
wounds of Christ on the cross. In Reve. 
lations there are 7 angels with 7 golden 
chalices, filled with divine wrath; also 
7 lamps with 7 flames are mentioned 
there. Who does not know of the “7 
sleepers,” the 7 youthful, Christian 
martyrs, who escaped in a cavern near 
Ephesus and fell asleep and slumbered 
undisturbed for 200 years. There are 7 
wonders of the world, 7 wise men of 
Greece. The Mohammedan’s paradise 
contains 7 heavens. Rome has been gov- 
erned by 7 kings, likewise Prussia, for 
the 7this now Emperor Wilhelm. Dur- 
ing the 7 years’ war under Frederick II. 
history mentions 7 important battles, 
The war in Spain between the Carlists 
and Christians lasted 7 years. The Fran- 
co-Prussian war lasted 7 months, and the 
7th regiment was first to distinguish it- 
self. 

On the 28th (4times 7) of September, 
1870, Strasbourg surrendered: on the 28th 
of October Metz, and on the 28th of Janu- 
aty, 1871, Paris. Rome is built on 7 hills; 
so are Constantinople, Nurenburg, Bam- 
burg and Lisbon. Ancient Thebes, also 
Athens, Bagdad and Morocco each had 7 
gates. Seven cities claimed the honor of 
being Homer’s birthplace. There were 
7 steps leading to the tomb of Darius, the 
Persian King; 7 steps to Solomon’s throne, 
7 arms or branches to the lamp in the 
temple at Jerusalem; 7 wicks in the per- 
petual lamp (eternal flame) to the rites of 
the Greek Church. 


The river Nile has7 mouths (but still 
remains discreetly silent about its source), 
There are7 Canary islands, 7 Ionian is- 
lands, 7 colors in the rainbow; there are 
7tones in the musical scale, 7 precious 
metals. Pleiades, one of our most beauti- 
ful constellations, numbers 7 stars. 

There are 7 cardinal virtues; three of 
these are Faith, Hope and Charity, “and 
the greatest of these is Charity.” The 
Duke of Wellington has 7 Marshals 
staffs, 











The Pope is priest of 7 churches. 

The human head has 7 openings. 

The entrance to the celebrated dome at 
Cologne has7 pillars set upon 7 pedes- 
tals, surmounted by 7 statues. 

We might continue to enumerate for a 
column or more, and after we have ex- 
hausted our memory, some 7th son of a 
7th son might predict a new set of 7 
wonders arising from the Centennial era. 
—Rev. Dr. Steiner. 





GERMANY IN PAST DAYS, 





Victor Tissot,in bis articlein the Revue 
dela France upon Germany in past cars, 
dwells upon the absolute power wielded 
by the petty princess over the persons 
and property of their subjects. The 
Land grave of Hesse sold a number of 
men, like so many cattle, to the Eoglish 
government for service in the American 
Revolution. The Prince Palatine of the 
Two Bridges indulged himself with 4,000 
dogs and cats,in addition to 1,500 horse's 
and placed the daughters of his subjects 
atthe disposition of such noblemen as 
might visit him upon hunting excursions. 
The Margrave Charles William the First 
of Baden modelled his gardens of 
Carisrue upon the description of Ma- 
homet’s paradise, and hada body guard 
of 160 young girls, uniformed as hussars, 


the day time, and danced ballets for him 
inthe evening. The revennes of Prince 
Charles Eugene of Wurtemberg were 
absorbed by ballet dancers and dramatic 
spectacles, and he was compelled at one 
time to sell 6,000 of his subjects to Louis 
XV.of France for military service. No 
public schools were to be seen, and op- 
pression, with its accompaniment of 
misery, stalked everywhere. 





A case of almost complete 
tion of a corpse for 
comes from Cincinnati. The body of 
Mrs. Amanda Everett, who died in 
that city in 1840, was buried in the 
Methodist Protestant Cemetery in Avon- 
dale, ina black walnut coffin, enclosed in 
a stone sarcophagus. 
with the desire of a relative, the body 
was exhumed for the purpose of reinter- 
ment elsewhere. The stone coffin was 
too heavy to be lifted, so the wooden 
one was removed, and it was determined 
toopen it. The remains were found to 
bein astate of almost perfect preserva- 
tion. The flesh appeared to have dried 
without shrivelling and the grave clothes 
were but siightly discolored. 

—_—_—_————————— 


preserva. 
thirty-six years 





Accorpine tothe Engineer, the follow- 
ing are the highest authentic instances 
of high railway speed on English lines: 
Brunel, with the Courier class of loco- 
motives, ran 13 miles in ten minutes, 
equal to 78 miles an hour. Mr. Stirling, 
of the Great Northern, took 16 cars fif- 
teen miles in twelve minutes, equal to 
75 miles an hour. Three of the broad 
guage engines on the great Western 
Railway have each run, with four or five 
ears, from Paddington to Didcot in 47} 
equal to 66 miles and hour, oran ex- 
treme running speed of 72 mile an hour; 
and the new Midland coupied express 
engines, running in the usual course, 
have been timed 68, 70 and 72 miles an 
hour. The timing of the morning ex- 
press on the Great Northern from Leeds, 
shows them to run mile after mile at 
the rate of a mile in fifty-two seconds, 
or 69.2 miles an hour—the engines used 
being Stirling's outside cylinder bogie 
express engines, and the load being ten 
cars, 

—— 

A Shelbyville (Ky.) lady Centennialward 
bound, made the hired man at homea pres- 
ent of what she she supposed was a $10 
bill, but upon arriving at Cincinnati she 
discovered that she had given him a $100 
bill. A telegram caused him to disgorge 
the Centennial note, and to get even, he 
then stole the donor’s bi-Centennial mule, 
and lit out for the big show himself. 


In accordance | 








BULLIES AND BULLYING, 


The bullying instinct developes itself 
in some people almost as soon as they 
commence to toddle. At home they 
bully all who will submit to be bullied, 
and all who have no choice but to suab- 
mit. Bullying is indeed, one of the dear- 
est delights of some infantile minds. At 
school- it does not matter whether boy 
or girl, for bullyingis not an accomplish- 
ment of one sex only—the pastime is 
freely indulged in. There is hardly an 
educational academy in America at 
which tkere is nota proportion of great 
lubberly fellows, who are the terror 
of the small fry, and occupy their leis- 
are time in planning and executing hor- 
rible practical jokes on their brethren. 
We do not imagine that the small fry 
are injured thereby; in fact, the lessons 
do them an incalculable amount of bene- 
fit. They may think the contrary, per- 
haps, when they are suffering, but then 
the stupid fellows do not know what is 
good for them; it is difficult indeed to 
say who dves. The juvenile victims gen- 
érally eomfort themselves, and in the 
midst of: their tortures, with the happy 
thought that when they become men and 
women they will be bullied no longer. 
Vain delusion? They have their pleas- 
ant anticipations rudely falsifled when 
they attain mature years, They make 


who accompanied him on horseback in | ee ae oe 


bullied a good deal more thav when they 
wete young and innocent. ‘They soon 
fearned that there is no possible way of 
escaping the bully, and that he is more 
unrelenting and unmerciful than the 
enemy of their schooldays, ‘The latter 
could be propitiated, in many instances, 
with the sweetmeats and cake which his 
victim had fondly imagined he would 
enjoy himself. The bully of the world 
at large looks down with unmitigated 
contempt upon such trifles. He places a 
very ,high value upon his ballying 
powers, and utilizes them upon scieutific 
principles. When he is a master he 
knows that, by bullying his servants it 
is just possible that he may cause 
them todo more work than they would 
otherwise do. ‘This is a short-sighted 
policy, but then your remarkably sharp 
people often find that they have been too 
clever, 


THE barometer is now found to be al- 
most as useful to the coal miner as it 
is to the marine. The damage in coal 
mines, consequent especially on the 
sudden fall of the mercury in the ba- 
rometer tube, is occasioned in this wise: 
When the glass is high and the pressure 
of the superincumbent atmosphere cor- 
respondingly great, the dangerous car- 
buretted hydrogen is prevented from 
issuing from the wally and sides of the 
coal seam; when the pressnre is sudden- 
ly lessened, the gas excapes from pum- 
berless chinks and crannies, and accum- 
ulating, sometimes very rapidly, until it 
reaches the proportion sufficient with 
common air to produce an explosive com- 
pound, the naked light that is harmless 
under more favorable conditions sudden. 
ly takes effect anda deadly catastrophe 
is {the result. To the miner the barome- 
ter is indispensable. 





The wool clip of the country in 1875 
was nearly 200,000,000 pounds, whereas 
in 1860 it was $5,000,000, In 1775 the 
country bought about 250,000,000 worth 
£ woolen goods and $11,000,000 worth 


f wool. 





. Capital punishment—Hanging on her 
ips. 


A majority of the locomotives in use on 
Canadian railways were made in America, 
and American locomotives are in general 
use on most South American railways, 
while on the continent of Europe, espec- 
jally in Russia, they are in high fayor. 
The export of railway cars as well as of lo- 
comotives is quite large, amounting in some 
years to over a thousand, : 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
Thomas, the recent Bridgeport bal- 
loonist, went sixty miles in fifty minutes. 


The Pool of Siloam is now an unat- 
tractive sinkhole of dirty water, sur- 
rounded by modern masonry. 


A student in the Manchester (England) 
Infirmary lately gave twenty-five ounces 
of his blood te revive a poor factory op- 
erative who was sinking exhausted from 
hemorrhage. 


Chas. Hendrix, of Des Are, Ark., was 
snatched by the strong arm of the law 
from a twenty minutes’ sleep with his 
bride and sent to the penitentiary five 
years for swearing falsely about her 
age. 

A woman is eaptain and her two 
daughters the crew of a coasting vesse! 
lying at Hartford. The woman’s has- 
band died five years ago, and since then 
she has lifted a debt of $7,000 on her 
craft. 


A traveller in the East once saw a man 
who had lost lis legs by leprosy, mount- 
ed on the shoulders of one who had lost 
his arms by the same disease—the first 
mentioned sowing grain, while the latter 
did the locomotion. 


The dog Bob, a wonderful fighter, was 
eut short in his successful career in St. 
Louis. He won $1,000 for his owner by 
killing another dog in a terrific contest, 
but soon died of poison that had been 
rabbed.on his opponent's skin. 


Askull was needed in a performance 
of “Hamlet” in Virginia City. It was 
reported that Jim Orndorff had one, and 
it was sent for; but it proved to be the 
skullof a dog, and the joke was not dis- 
covered until too late to provide any 
other. 


A manin Paris, wishing lately to pass 
a joke upon his wife, hired a coffin and 
placed himself in it at the moment of 
her return after a few days’ absence. On 
seeing the supposed corpse, she fell 
senseless tothe ground and has since been 
a luvatic. 


Senator Bagge saw a bright light at 
night from his window in Oakland, Cal, 
and thought it a bonfire made by a party 
that had come to serenade him. He has, 
tily dressed himself, rehearsed a speech- 
looked out, and saw his barn in flames. 


The furnace designed by Dr. Lemoyne, 
of Washington, Pa., for the purpose of 
cremating such persons as may be de- 
sirous of being reduced to ashes after 
death, has been manufactured at Pitts- 
burg and shipped to its destination. 


Mr. D. Barbarie, of Plymouth, Me., 
recently killed a crowin his orchard, and 
upon opening his crop more than twenty 
nests of caterpillar eggs were found, 
showing that this most abused bird had 
dined on about four or five thousand 
caterpillar eggs. 


M. Giffard, the wealthy inventor of 
the steam injector which bears his name, 
is constructing an enormous balloon 
for the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 
It will be 166 feet high and 112 feet 
in diameter, and is to weigh 8,800 
pounds, 


Prof. Schiff of Florence has demon- 
strated that the non-edible mushrooms 
have acommon poison, muscarina, and 
that its effects are counteracted either 
by atropine or daturine. Italian apothe- 
caries now keep these alkaloids in the 
rural districts where the consumption 
of the non-edible fungi is apt to oc- 
cur. 


Miss A. Lyons of Dundas took nearly 
$150 in prizes at the Ontario exhibition, 
her name appearing in nearly every class 
ofthe art department. The ven i 
cellence of her work and her versatility 
of style were remarked, and an investi- 
gation was ordered, the result being the 
discovery that she beeu exhibiting pur- 
chased articles. 
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OUR PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1876. 


For Seven Dottarns Per ANNUM, IN ApvANcE, we will farnish 
one of the following Monthly or Quarterly periodicals with 
Tae ALBIon, Weekly (postages paid) : 

BRITISH, 
Tue Eprxsvren Keview, ( Whig. ) 
Tue Lonpon Quarrerty Review, Conservative.) 
Westminster Revi w, ( Liberal.) 
Toe Barrisu Quarrerty Review, (Evangelical. ) 
Biackwoop's EpinpurcH MaGazinr, (Tory. ) 
Harrison's Youna Lapirs’ Journan,( Fashions and Stories), 








AMERIVAN, 
Harper's Monruty Maaazinr, Illustrates’, 
Lrepincotr’s “ * “ 
Scrrpyer's # . “ 


Tae Sr. Nicnonas, 
for Girls and Boys. 

Tae ATLANTIC ‘* 

Tue Garaxy ‘ 

Or any ether Monthly or Weekly j ullished ct tour Dollars 
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("A few complete sets of Tue Anion for the 
years, 1874 and 1875, (containing William Harrison 
Ainsworth’s Great Historical Romances, “ Wat Ty- 
ler” and “The Good Old Times of Merrie England,” 
together with a choice selection of interesting informa- 
tion), ean be had on application at the office, price Five 
Do.ars (postage paid), each. 
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Special Not:ce 


For the balance of the year, (ne AxLs ox will be iasued fort. 
nightly. The uambers will bo made ap i 
a 


‘he next volume, 





To Corresp: nadents. 


“ Argus” who writes from Montreal in reference to the Ken- 
tucky Lotteries, which are uow so profn-ely advertised, through- 
out the Contivent, is advised to invest bis surplus funds is Cha- 
rity, or to pat bis money iu the fire, ratber than place it in the 
bands of the Lottery men, from whose grasp it t ever returns to 
its former ov vers. 








Summary of European News for the Week. 


The «ll «brorbing question as to whu shall be tbe President 
of the United States, daring the ensuiug four years, is a reliel 
to the meagre news we have received this week from Furope, 
whose qiietude presents a startling contrast to the ca.urds 
which for so mavy months hive overloaded the Queaniec cables. 
The most interesting item this week is the exhibit ot the Eas- 
tern Policy of Eogland as shown in the speech of the cr=tevanl 
Disraeli at the Lord Mayor of London's dinner on November 9th, 
on which day Sir Thomas White was installed with the usual 
ceremonies A grand barquet was given by the new Lord 
Mayor at the Mansion House. Among the distingnished per- 
sons present was the Earl of Be consficid. In response to the 
toast to ‘* Her Maj: sty’s Ministers, ’ Lord Beaconetield delivered 
an elaborate speech, in which be explained the fforts the Gov. 
ernment bad n ade for the maintenance of peace during the past 
ear. He said in these efforts the Goverument bad been gnided 
y the principle of maintaining the independence ana territorial 
integrity of the OttomangEmyie, whieh were gnarranteed by 
the Treaty of Paris. He npheld this principle as be t ada, ted to 
secure the peace ot the world. He emphatically repudiated the 
doctrine that the treaty: f Paris onght to be considered obsolete 
He recapitulated the events of the past ycar, and said that the 
Government had refused its agsenttothe Berlin memormpdum 
and also refused to give its sanction to the Pp oposals contained 
in the Soumarakoff letter, because it 6!t that the occupation cf 
Torkish territory would be a violation of the mest solemn 
treaties. The sending of the fl et to Besika B ‘y insured the 
tranqpility of Constantin ple, and showed that the intere 
England were not to be rifle’ with, H+ couti ned: 

* Trying as events have been during che pust year the i de- 
pende:.ce and integrity of Turkey have not been violated, 
general peace bas bean upheld. So much furtlegrent , wrpose 
which the Government propo‘ed to itself. Anuiter éuding ot 
ject ot the Government's policy bas been te secure such improve | 
ment iu the condition of the subject- ot Lurkey ax would remove 
ali cause of disturbances whethe produced by ab-olute suffer 
ing, or partly fostered by selfish agitatiov.” 

Reviewing the Governments eff rts in this direction, 
Beaconsfield spoke of bis bopefulness iv the prospects of 
when Servia first +howed signs of exbaustion and appealed 
good ¢ flices of Exg'aud to procure un armistice. 
the cordiality and readiness with which Rus ia acceded to the 
proposal made by England on that occasion [he bopes then | 





sts of 


and 


peace 
tothe 


existing were, howeve’, frustrated by the ortharst of t li i 

England which pursuaded not only the Se:vians, but the friend 
of the Servians in other countries that Eugland bad suddenly 
determined to abandon her traditional policy. Wit regard to 


the last proposal for an armistice, as England bad proposed 
wonth as a minimum of armistice, and as Rassia bad herse 
popes three months, the English Goverument coasidered the 


when the Vorte’s offer was refused, but was greatly gratitied that 
an armistice bad been at last obtained. He considered the Rar- 
sian ul imatam unnecessary. 
agreed to the English Government proposed a couference. 

=|thonght this conference should not merely consist of the A 
bassadors at Constantinople, but .hould be participated in by . 
statesmen who would be likely to have broader and less local | Mark Antony begged that Cleopatra would cover his tomb with 
these flowers, and ‘‘mea-rosa’’ was a favorite term of endear- 
ment among Roman lovers, as we should say ‘‘mon chou” (my 
cabbage) nowadays in France. 
of Achilles and the helmet of Hector with roses, 
Greeks it was a custom to leave bequests for the maintenance of 
sepnicbral rose gardens over the grave of the testator; and at 
Toreallo, near Venice, an inscription may still be seen which 


views 


agreed to attend the conference. The Marquis of Salisbury 


~ | greatest enrnesiness 


‘| 
if 
’orte had con pletely and adequately met its proposal by graut- 
ng five months, and, therefore withdrew from the negotiations 


Hel 


Lord Beaconsfield conciuded with the fcllowing words 
‘* I think I am correct in saying tbat all the powers have now 


will doubtless do bis best for the permanent peace of Europe. 


which all statesmen are agreed can be best secured by adherivg 
‘o existing treaties, He knows that the independence and in- 
tegrity of Turkey will vanish «1.less the people are placed un- 
der a government which studies their ‘velfare. I am hopeful 
that in the present temper of Europe we shall be able to ac- 
complish these results without those terrible appeals to war of 
which we bave heard so much, We have nothing to gain by 
war We covet no cities or provinces. Onur proudest boast is 
that the British Empire subsists as much upon sympathy as 
force. But i, a strnggle should come it must bs remembered 
that there is no country so pr pared for war as Englan', be- 
cause there is none whose resources are 60 great in a righteous 
cause, and I trust England will never embark in war except in 
such cause acause which concerned her liberty or empire. 
England is not a conniry which will bave to inqnire whether 
she shall enter intoa second or third campaign. If she com— 
wences she will not finish unti! right is donv.” 


In connection with the Fistern Question the attitnde of the 


by a tear of the Prophet Matomet, but nations of more cool 
and disc.pliced imagination have sometimes admitted that its 
origin is lost in obscurity. Roses were used very early in history 
Immediately the armistice was |amoug the most potent ingredients cf love-philters. They seem 


reign of Domitian. 


Facts About Roses. 
In the East there ig still a beligf that the first rose was formed 





0 have been imported by the Romans from Egypt until the 
Antiochus slept upon a bed of rose leaves. 


Homer has adorned the shield 
Among the 


shows tbat this fashion was adopted in Italy. In Stock’s collece 
tion of engravings on stone there is « beantifal design cut in 
garnet. It represests a butte:fly settling on a rose, and 't is 
snpposed to conmemorate the death of a young girl. In ture 
key, » +tone rose is often rculptared above the graves of unmar- 
ried women. A charming bace relief on the tomb of Mme. de 
la Live, who died at the age of twenty, representa Time mowing 
a rose with bis scythe, According to indian mythology, Pago 
dasiri one of the wives of Visbnu was found ina rose Zoroas- 
ter is said to have made a rove tree spring out of tue earth and 
bud and blossom in the presence of Darius, who bad called 
upon him to performs miracle, In Babylon, a preparation of 
sbce leather was much esteemed when it bad been impregnated 
with the »cent of roses. 

In one of the books attributed to Solomon, e erval wiséom is 
compared to the plantation of rose trees of Jericho, Princess 








Mahommedans of British India is worthy of attention. The 
following from the “Times of ‘ndia” will be read wi b iuterest: 
“On September 24th there wns a great meeting of Mussulmans 
at Bombay to petition the Queen ‘and Ewpress of India” ov 
the subject of her Turkish policy. The petitionozs assemble! 
in the upper hall of their principal mosque The ground floor 
of the building, the stuirs »nd the enclosure cound it were filled, 
while all the streets in the neighborbood were densely packed 
with such a multitude that the reporters gave up the task of 
computing its numbers. It seems, in fact, that nearly the 
whole male Mohammedan population of Bombay had collected 
aud their grave demeanor is stated to have borne witness to the 
It was of course imporsible for the evor- 
mons crowd to bear any addresa, and the proceedings seem to 
have consisted cbiefly of the call to prayer ad of the respouse 
toit intoned by allin the mosque end near it Toe forms of 
moving, seconding aud adopting the petition were then gone 
through in the upper ball and the assembly quietly dispersed. 
The petition Lreathes the most fervent loyalty te Queen Victoria 
They veg the Queen to understand thit the Saltan is consid red 
the religious head of the faith of forty millions of Indian Mo- 
hammedans, and they pray her not to be led by alleged cruel 
ties and atrocities” to let his empire be cismembered by bis 
rebellious vassals, ‘instigated by the people of Russia’ ” 

The “London Mark Lane Express” of November 6th says: 
“The cold but seagonable weather of the past week has been 
tavorable for field Jabor. A large quuntityof wheat was sown 
under satisfactory convitions. The potato disease has not as- 
sumed alarming proportion though certein localities have 
suffered severely. Irish advices are less gloomy. At the prin- 
cipal provincial markets holders of wheat strenuously resisted 
any decline. In London a slight concession was necessary to 
effeot sales. Foreign wheat was not so firm, and part of the 
adv pee produced by political influences ha. been lost. The 
imports last week were unusually light, and although stocks are 
still large the rate of importation is far less than the estimated 
requirements of the country; and the iderable diminution 
reported from Liverpool attests the inrond made into stocks, 

aize remains about the same. Other feeding stuffs are slightly 
cheaper, [tis not unlikely that thiz decclive will shortly be 
more than recovered iu consequence of the increase? winter 
consumption, ‘The floating cargo trade bh s been quiet iv the 
absence f arrival at calling ports.” 

The London journals are very discursive on our Presidential 
election, and the success of Mr. Tilden is very favorably eceived 
The “London Daily News’ ot November 9th, discussing the 
Presidential election in the United States says: ‘The result can- 
not surprise any attentive observer of American polities. It 
cannot cause the reversal of the legislation of the years immedi 
ately succeeding the war. It ix a change rather of men than cf 
measures. The “News” fears no injury to the American credit, 
and regards the payment of the national debt in specie ar safe 
whichever party may be in power. It bases its generally favor 
able anticipations iv a great measure on the personal antecedents 
and moderation of Mr. Tilden, who is likely to exercise aie 
straining influence npou the extreme section of the party. It 
does not, as 7c t, see any indication thut the election affects the 
question of the protective legislation, Questions relative to the 
south bave been the dec ding furces, th = *‘*News’ thinks, rather 
than tbe currency or free-trade problems.” 

‘The “London Standard” also regards Mr, Tilden’s antece 
dents as furnishing a good guaranty of the honesty and moder- 
ation cf his administration and a security against inflationism. 
The “Standard” congratulates the Americans on the law-abiding 
spirit displayed throngbout the country, and says tbe result of 
the election is scarcely a greiter cause of congratolation than 
the fact that so close a contest for such a great stake shonld 
bave passed withont violence and blood shed. whan riots in a 
few places might bave turned the s ale by intimidating v ‘ters. 
‘he ‘London ‘Times” elaborately reviews the difficulties 
which Mr. Tilden vill bave to enconnter in «onsequence of the 
conflicting u:ajorities in the Senate aud House of Representa 

t.ves. and also because of the claims of the various secrions of 
the Democrats for patronage. The ‘Times” considers Governor 
Tilden’s antecedents a guaranty against bis yielding to tbe pres- 
sure of he Southern i'e ocrats in favor of reactionary measures; 





his asa-nting to measures of inflation or repudiation. He, 
moreover, is ton sagacious fo mocsity his foreign policy for the 








He testified to| contentment ot Irish Democrats. ‘there is no gr und whether |°Ver the mep of London, 


trom a financial or political point of view for denying him the 
contidence of Englishmen. We are bound to respect the clearly 
pronounced will of the American people, and we cannot con- 
sider it an unmixed misfortune for the Republicans that they 
are temporaril pellod to breathe the bracing air of 
opposition 





Nourmabal, the most lovely lady in the harem of a great mogul, 
had a canal filled with rose water, and rowed about on it with 
berangust consort. The ' eat of the sun disengaged the essen- 
tial oil from tbe water, :nd their majesties, baviug observed the 
tact, invepted at‘ar of roses. The Emperor Heliogabalus filled 
a fish pond with rose water; it is nowhere said whetber the 
fishes approved of this proceeding. When the Soldan Saladin, 
who bad so much trouble with hard fisted English Kiag Richard 
aod bls tarbulent Christin friends, took Jerusalem in 1168, he 
would not enter the tewple whicb be profanely cal ed a mosque, 
till he bad its walls washed with rose water; and Sanut assures 
ns tnat 50 camels were no more than sufficient to carry the 
poritying quid, Al-o after the taking of Constantinople by 
Mahomet IT., in 1455, the Church of St. Sophia was s-lemnly 
ourified with rose water before it was converted ito a mosque, 
The b‘g2 priest of the Hebrew; wore a crown of roses when he 
offerea up certain sacrifices under the Mossic dispensition; and 
it w * perhap- in remembrance of this fact that the syuod of 
Nismes, which was held n the ‘third eutury enjoined every 
Jew to wear a rose on his breast as a distinguished mark of 
inferiority. In many co ntiies the Jews st'll calebrate the 
festival of Easter Flowers, during which they ornament their 
lamps, chandeliers aud beds with roses Thus it happened that F 
these flowers were hateful to the carly Christians, and are often f 
condemned in the writings of the Fathers. who prof: ssed that 
tbey could not understand that people conld thivk with equan- 
imity of roses when they remembered the crown of thorrs; 
afterward this ho tile feeling seems to have died out: 

When | arie Antoinette passed through Nancy,on ber way to be 
married with Louis XVI. the ladies of Lorraine prepared her ® 
Led strewed with roses. In the Middle Ages rose- were held:o 
precious in France that » rosal lice se was necessary to grow 
them. Charlemagne recommended the cultivation of the rose 
in his ‘‘Capitulatio:.'’ The Persians of Shiraz stop their wine } 
bottles with roses, *bich give the wine a pleasing smell; and 1 
during the festival of Abrizan, which takes place during the 
equinox, Persian ladies throw roses at each other when they pay 
visits At Rowe it was the practice of the Church to bless the 
rose on a special day set apart, which was called lose Sanday. 
The custom of blessing the goldeu rose seems to bave begun in 
the Eleventh or Twelfth Century. The benediction was pro- 
pnonnced with particular solempity on the fourth ~unday iu Lent, 
and the golden rose thas consecrated was givev as « mark of the 
sovereign pontifi’s favor to some prince or ptincess. Alexander 
IIL., who had been received with great honor during a journey 
which he made in France,’seut the golden rose to Louis the 
Young asa sort of a gracefal compliment. Sutsequently, the 
giving of the golden rose became an authoritative act by which 
the Pope officially recognized tho rights of Christian sovere 
Tbus Urban V., gave the golden ose ts Joan, Queen of Sicily, 
in 1368, thereby preferring ber over the Kivg of Cyprus. Henry 
VIL. of England received a golden rose both from Julius II. 
and from Leo X. Toward the cose of the last centary the 
golden rose appears to bave been yiven almost indiscriminately 
te any traveling prince who would pay a sum cquivalent to 
about £40) 1n fees for it. A’ Santiago in Chili, whenever a 
stranger is received in a honse, each of the Indies of the family 
offers bim a rose. Mme. de Gevlis bas the credit of having 
introduced the first moss ruses ever seen in France, 

Among the incredible namber of names given to roses, there 
is the Rose of Scotland ("*R. spinosissima”). It is a very prickly 
flower. ‘he Rose of York and Lancaster (‘Rosa Damascena 
versicolor’), redand wiite recalls the ending of the greatest 
Englisb civil war. Tere is quite a uobility of roses, nearly all 
heroes and heroines of history being identitied with some flow- 
ers ot this type. Among the Greeks, and Komans, and the 
Ganls, parsley, ivy, myrtle and roses were loozed upon as valua- 
ble dies for p who had drank more wine than was 
good for them. In Capua roses were employed by the local 
medical men as tonics gord for stomachs fatigued by over eating. 
A decoction of roses was supposed to have excellent astringent 
properties, Hoffmann recommended it in pleusisy; Paracelens 
thinks that when mixed witb honey it will lengthen life. A 
long list of authorities may be produce’ to slow tat rose 
leaves discree‘ly used area perfect cure for hydropnobia. A 
spirit made or flavored with roses was the favorite cordiai of 
Philip the Handsome and was considered by Charlemagne as a 
specitic against faintiag from loss of blood in battle A  poul- 
tice of roses was long employed for flesh wounds, and roses 
preserved are still believed in many places to cure consumption 
a @ all diseases of the throat and Inngs. ‘The best prepuration 
of them is said to be made trom rosebuds and suzar in equal 








Lord|and ini ny event it is more obvious that there is no danger of | Parts. —Pall Mall Gazette. 





Names or Lonpon Srreers.—Glancing at random 
we are impressed with the absurd 
extent to which a repetition of names has gone. Al ion- read 
is a nice name, but there was no uecessity for five of them, two 
being in Stoke Newington alone, Back-lane i not so elegant a 
name that we need have had one in Deptford, a seeond in Is 

lington, a third in Kennington, 9 fourth in Larkhallrise, 9 fifta 
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in Limehouse and a few mote in «ther localities. Arthur Street, 
Baker ftrect, Beeford Street, Bread S ret Brook Stroet, Castle 
Street, Chapel Street and a hundred more are in the category of 


street names which have Lien duplicated, tplicated, tetrapled Pow'ep 0.1. -- 
thoughts and inflaming the fears of a good many of the mem- 


pentepled, kexapled, teptapled, octopled, enneapled and even 


dekapl d by admiring, stupid, careless or ignorant builders. bers of the Social Science Congress der 
view which it not altogether novel -for Valthus anticipated 
mable or popular monarchs that there need bave been a street|™*2Y of bis statements — is, uevertheless, well calculated to 
in their honor in at least eleven differcnt parts of the Metropolis] *t#t!l¢ steady-going people to whom a danger is none the less 


The two Charles's, for inetance, were not such eminently esti- 


—several of them in one postal district. Queen Charlotte and 
her amiable granddangbter were most respectable ladies, but 
less than three Charlotte Streets might have done As for 
Church lanes and Church Streets, there are even more of them 
than there are of Chapel Streets, of which there are (or were) 
nine. The Sovereigns of England have also been popular with 
street nomenclature. Elizabeth has had several streets in her 
honor, to the bewildermert of tbe cabmen and post: an; while 
the four Georges have had their microscopic merits attested by 
loya! bricklayers to the number of ten different London George 
Streets, in addition to a hundred provincial ones. Furthermore, 
there is no end to the King Streets, Hill Strevuts, John Streets 
(fourteen of them), New roads, North Streets, Qaeen’s ronds, 
rows, streets, or walks, Regent streets, Victoria roads and 
streets, Union streets and rqads, Wellington streets and York 
streets, The modern builder is quite as mischievous. Half-a- 
dozen of them rnn up a score or two of very ugly brick houses. 
The first score, unless they are very sharply looked after, they 
call Stabbs terrace, the second Jenkins Villas the third Belgrave 
mansions, the fourth Jeruschio Angelo Prospect, while the fifth 
may remain tenantless under the ban of being called Smithers 
rents. The vanity of building a street and ca'ling it by their 
names is as bad as the absurd nomenclature which insignificant 
houses receive from their pretentious tenants or owners. Be- 
yond making the tenants ridiculous, such vanity is barmless. 
They only err in Laving names out of all proportioa tof their 
dignity, justas Joe Gargery thought the blacking warehouse 
did not come up to the pictures ou the advertising cards—on 
account of “being drawed too architectoorooral” Ii is. only 
when » builder plants bis * unmisical name” on some ugly block 
of brick or stucec that the stranger gets bewiliered; and the 
poor pcstman and cabman medita’e resignation. The absurdity 
is, however, only seen to its fnll extent when we find the rame 
name given to two or three -treets in one postal district. If a 
builder will “mark the marble with his name,” Jet him do so 
under the Post-office control, and not bewilder the ;ublic 
officials. Three Tun alley and Love lane, in the Tower Hawlets, 
sre not even numbered. The inbabitants ‘chalk up what num- 
bers they please; and if the criti al street boy is displeas: d, be 
robs it out and inserts anotbor ber more pieasing to his 
scholarly taste, The Love laners and Ttree Tun alleyites do 
not get many letters, but they are voters, and the Revising Bar- 
rister finds it difficult to allocate the suffrage to these uncertaiv- 
bubitationed electora,— Pall Mall Gozette. 








Curious Witt Cases.—The London Law Times gives 


av account of some recent curious probate caset : 


‘A case recentl decided by Vice-Chancellor Mallins in which 
£200,0.0 was at stake, is very curious. The facts were as fol- 
lows: In December, 1871; Mre. Maria‘Mangin Brown of Hert- 
ford street Mayfair, died intestate, leaving £200,000 personal'y, 


estate, on behalf of tbe crown, and paid all expenses of adminis- 
tration, &o. 
teen persons came in thereunder. 


matter came on by petition, praying payment to the petitioner, 


above sum of £200,' 00, after providing for succession duty and 
costs. The Vice-Chancellor made an order as prayed. 


and without any known next of kin; consequently, the then s0- 
licitor of the Treasury (Mr. Gray Q. C.) took possession of ber 


Advertisements were'then issued by the Crown So- 
licitor to ascertain who were Mrs. Brown’s next-of-kin, and four- 
Four of them (Italians) 
proved their claims to the satisfaction of the court and the 


Fillippo Tom:sso Mattia Freccia, of £492,535, the balance of the 


THE ALBION. 

the World’s Population. 
THe Enormovu; Incae\se 1s Enauasp Avy AstovspinG REesuLt 
*, Hawk-ley, C. E., bas been! stirring the 


ae 


He has put forward a 


real because it is inconcejve! ly remote. !t.e bas been dealing 
with the enor:ons increase of the population of England, and 
his idea is that this increase is a m:tter of great and immediate 
concero. In the year '8)! the population of this couutry was 
only 8,892,356, while in 18°! it had become 2’,°12, 66; thus 
exhibiting a mean annual increase of nearly 1.36 per cent, To 
the seventy years between these dates he compates that the loss 
by war and emigration only amounted to 15 persons in every 
10,000 of the population. Assoming that this amount of spon- 
taneous loss will remain unaltered over a proionged course of 
years, he proceeds to caloulate what the growth of population 
will amount to in the future; and he gives us a result which 
taken in its simple nakedness, is astonnding. At the end of 
the first generation. the popniation of England will become 
42,000,0: 0; at the end of the second generation, 71,000.60 °; at 
the cad of the third generation, 12°,00' 00 ; at the end of the 
fourth generation, 2 0,000,0 ' ; atthe end of the fifth generation, 
400,000,000; atthe end of the seventh generation, more than 
the world now contains; and at tbe end of the twentieth geuer- 
ation moie than fifteen such worlds would contsin each as 
densely populated as our globe is at present. From this calou- 
lation Mr Hawksley drew, or rather suggested, a namber of 
inferences with reference to the food supply of the conntless 







































Tur Prevention or Sutcioe.—It bas often been said 
of people slightiy insane who comwit or attempt suicidb, t at 
they are wovd by unreasoning selfishness or vanity. Even 
vanity migbt, and we venture to think would, be in many cases 
overborne by the recollection that suicide is murder, and that 
the person who commits it will be treated after death as ‘a felon 
—his body buried without Ci-ristian rites, hia family disgraced 
and his property lost te them. The min who could make and 
sign a disposition of his property with the intention of suicide 
clearly in his mind would be more determined on self-destruce 
tion than certainly a half of the persons who at present commit 
the dreadful act, 
It hss not, we believe, been denied by medical men that the 
homicidal mauia is frequently restraived hy the fear of punish- 
ment. Bat, as the law is at present worked, many cases ccecur 
in which the maniac coolly counts opon the impunity which 
will attend his crime. ‘Lhe same feeling may work upon suicides. 
They may, und no doubt often do, know and believe that under 
no circumstences will the cld law be bronght to bear upon their 
case. Among recent examples there is a large proportion in 
which the snicide, however insane upon the one point, was per- 
fectly sane npon everything else, and, there being no restraining 
thought in the fear of legal consequences, has been left to com- 
uit self-mwarder as an act affectiug himself alone. There are 
many men to whom disgrace appears worse than deatb, Such a 
f-eling is not uncommon even among those whose intellects are 
considerably disordered, Stealing, adultery, blasphemy are 
quite impossible to manya man who will yet commit suicide. 
The iden of barting another is often wore repngoant than that 
of hurting one-self. 

There wre many «ith whom a consideration of the injury done 
to their families woul] operate powertully as a deterrent, ever 
more powerfully th uo the desiro to gratify the snicidal impulse, 
Passion is thns controlled, and the man who would stick at no- 





willions yet unbor»,” and other matters affecting their welfare, 
and thus led the way toa conclusion that might be expecte, 
if it we e accepted, to canse a goodjdeal of alarm and disquiet, 
not only among Englist people bat in the world at large. Yor 
if t!e English people increase and maltipiy at this rapid rate, 
it must be assumed that other nations in which there is a steady 
increase of population will pruceed in the same ra io America, 
for instance, and Germacy, to tuke no other examples, must, 
like our-elves, go on doubling their population at periods vory- 
ing from forty to sixty years; and in thet case, by the time the 
twentieth generation is reached, three vations alone will requ're, 
not fifteen more worlds, but tbe greater part of the planetary 
system’ Bat Mr. Hawksley: duits that as regards the latter 
part of the calcnlation—i, ¢,, that rela'ing to A. D, 26 6—taking 
& generation at forty years -it most tail ot foltillment because 
of its essential tuyposi ility. We are therefore necessarily 
limited in the practical discussion «f the fizures to seven genre 
ations, by which time onr own people will be equal in numter 
to the present populition of the globe; but that is a sufficie: tly 
long look abead to en ble us, on the strength of Mr. Hawksley's 
figures, to anticipate an unpleasant degree of overcrowding, 
A question, bowever, of more immediate importance than the 
struggle of our remote descendants for stauding room relates 
to the trustwortbiness of these apparently ; orientons statistics 
Are our country people increasing and li! ely to go on increasing 
at the rate Mr. Hawksley predicts? Twenty generations have 
passed away since the Norman Conq est, avd they bave only 
seen the population increase from about four millions to nearly 


gone ont from among ' a duri yg the last thres centuries. What 


the growth of population would if it were possible, nead filtesn 


increase is to continae and the amount of loss from war aud 


in making them. 





one of £500 for that ot Lord st. Leonards (not yet found, 
but probate has been granted on a copy of it drawn up from 
wemory by Miss Sugden, his lordship’s daughter). 

‘** Oar ex-lord chancellors, great lawyers though they were, 
have been unable to so manage their affairs as to avoid litigation. 
In Lord Westbury’s case two or three suits have already arisen. 

* A testator makes his will as follows: 

I, having neitber kith nor kip, 
Bequeath all I have named herein. 
To Margaret, my dearest wife, 

‘Lo have and hold as hers for life. 
While in good health sound in mind, 
This codicil I've undersigned, 


His wife and executors having pre-deceased him. probate was 
granted to the Cruwn Solicitor, there being no next of kin. 

“ Alderman Carey, of Dublin, who died leaving £300,000, dur- 
ing his lifetime, refused to see any of bis relatives. At his death 
several claiwants started up; five were admitted to prove but, 
strange enough, all died suddenly. Since the property was di- 
vided another claimant has »ppeered in the shape of ano'd lady, 
to whom the opposing counsel objected, on the ground that if 
she were the person represented to be her age would be at least 
one-oundred and thirty-five years. No tombstone bas been 
erected to the accumulator of all this wealth. 

' ASpaniard Caballero Juan Delgado according to the Ma- 
drid papers died leaving a will endorsed to the effect that it 
should not be opened until one hundred years after bis death. 
The one | undred years baving elapsed, it is not surprising to 
find that the depository of the will, as well as the location of 
the property, are anxiously inquired for.” 








Tue Foop We Eatr.—Lovers of half-raw beefsteak 
are perhaps aware that they have excellint chances of swallow- 
ing the ‘*Tsvia inermis” in their favorite food the tenia being 
@ parasite of the ox, which knows how to make itself perfectly 
at home in the human stomach. Nor, in spite of its distinguish. 
ing epithet, is it by any meaner a pleasant guest. But Dr. Nor 
mand,,. of the Fr ucb naval medical service, baa made the dis- 
covery. as he thinks of a still more insidious enemy of man, to 


whicu he has given the pleasant name of * Avquillula stercora.|honorable by giviug it the dignity of av inquiry into the ways of discussioun was a general fight, and several broken heads and 


lis.” It is abont a quarter of a millimetre in length, and bnt 
for its extreme leanness would be visible to the naked eye. It 
is absorbed into the system eitber in animal or vege able food, 
and is believed to be the cause of the terrible disease knuwn as 
the Cochin hina diarrhea, which has committed fearfo! ravages 
am ng the French troops stationed in the East, forso long as 


the worm remains inthe body the malady continues, and fre-|doubt, from time to time identified themselves with these oppo-/ preacher accounted for the Pope's silence on the Eastern ques- 
quently ends in de th, The best remedy hitherto discovered is|nents, but tha is all;and much more frequently the opposition |t t 2 
milk but it is far trom being so efficacious as could be desired, |has been made by unwise or bad men more or less, it may be,|blood become a river, and had, therefore, abstained from 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Many persons, chiefly resident in the colonies, are wanted |tbat it ignores the fundamental law tiat ratare corrects her} The fpyramid «f ‘hepbrem has 126 feet, that of Mycore- 

\, by the court of probate to accept or refuse letters of administra-|own ¢ and, on this principle, we may be sure that| ous 177 feet. Among more modern edifices the dome of St 
tion to estates of relations dying in England. nate will effectually check such a progress as Mr. Hawksley’s | Paul's, London, bus 360 feet. that of \ilan, 475 feet; 

‘ “ Several rewards have Leen offered for lost wills, including] tignres foreshadowed. --Manchester Examiner. the Hotel de Ville, of Brnssele, 351 feet; the quare lower of 





Tux Vacur or Inrersections.—That cannot be 
called useless which canpot be done without, and in the tiath 
the interjection has got hold of every temper and oll natures, and 
lends itself to every need; whetber to fill np gaps of thonght or 
to epeu communication to slow minds, or to furnish vents to 
hasty ones. ‘she patient Molly, we are told, always said 
*Lawks !" when ste was expected; the sa:e ejaculation has 
come to natures relief on occasions most unexpected. ** Lawka- 
daisy !1f she is not kneeling on the bare boards,” cried an old 
wowub, in an extremity of bousewitely distress, whe, belpless 
ov her deatb-bed, saw one of the qnality kneel without a cnsbion., 
We stould be particvlar in out habitual choice of this aid to 
foree of expression, or we may all find ourselves betrayed into 
like solecisms. 

Fhe cocial and domestic iuterjection, the habitnal ‘*Ob dear !" 
** Well!’ or the like, bas its exits and its entrances into human 

conver e, We must suppose that **Gramercy!’ was once a 
power in speech; it hay given way to ‘** Goodness!” and ** Gre- 

cious!” and other hints at invocation. ‘* Heavens!” and Arch 

deacon Grant 8 * Good heavens!” which Mr. ‘Trollope makes a 
characteristic, ure inckily out of vogue nor do they come into 
the catulogne of interjections adapted to the higher use of elo- 

qnence and poetry, which, indeed, if 80 used, would make very 
stilted Comestic ta!k. As enliveners of ordinary intercourse, as 

the nato-al metho! by which to set the tongue going the social 
interjection 1s a grevt portrayer of character, It will be fuund 
ot many 4 lost friend that his exclama'ions and interjections oc- 
cnr to us first when we would recall his voice, his greetings, and 
the genial influence of Lis presence.—London Saturday Review. 





Tue ConFiicr oF ScreNcE anp ReELIGion.—What, 
tven, are we to say of fhe imaginary ‘conflict of science and 
religion” of which sc much has been made? Simply, that it re- 
sults largel7 from misapprehension and of terms. True 
religion, which cousists ia practical love to God and to our fellow 
men, can have no conflict with true science. They are fast al- 
lies ‘the Bible, considered as a revolution of spiritual truth to 
man for his salvation and enlightenment. can have no conflict 
with science. It fromotes the study of nature, rendering i 





God, and rendering it safe by reparating it t om all ideas of 
magic and vecromancy, It gives a theological sanction to the 
ideas of the unity of nature and of natural law. The actnal con 
flict of science, when historically analyzed, is fourfold: With the 
church; 2, With theology; 3. With +uperstition; 4 ‘ith false 
or imperfect science and philosophy. Religious men have, no 





professing religious objects.—* t’opular Science Monthly.” 


twenty-three millions, plus of course the emigrarta who have 
groun’! bave we for believing that in another twenty generations 


more worlds to live in or that in three, four, or five generations 
the numbers will reach the enormous proportions Mr. Hawksley 
sets down? The only ground fer the belief is that the normal 


emigration is to remain unaltered, both of which are assamp- 
tions we have no right to make, and no foundation to rest upon 
But the integral defect of the calculation is 



























































































crime to attainav end where hix own longings are concerned is: 
yet held back by the consequences bia rashness nay bring upon 
those whom he loves, or even {those with whom be wishes to: 
stand we}. It is ot possible to believe that if every intelligent 
suicide - that is, every suicide whose intellect bas only failed on: 
the one point—could be shown, whether by argument or by 
witnessing the experience of otbere, that bis crime would be 
panisbed by svcial disgrace, he might not be induced to hesitate, 
and, ox in all diseanes, time gained wonld be life saved. 

The impalse is often transient. Restrained for a sufficient 
period i} dies ont, and every consideration, lezal and moral, 
which can be nsed tor ite restraint should be diligently sought 
ont aud employed. Half a dozen verdicts of “felo-de-se” 
would havea stronger ioflvence we are convinced, upon in- 
tending rnicides, ond would have » greater effect upon the 
annual numbea of cases than any medical treatment whatever.— 
London Saturday Review. 


| 





Tue Hicuesr Monument 1n THE Wortp.—The new 
cast-iron +pire cf the cathedral at Rouen has just been oc »mpleted} 
[be ‘Semaine Rel gieuse’’ of that diocese publishes tbe fols 
lowing particulars iclative to the comparative heights of tle 
principal monuments of the globe, as contrasted with this new 
work, None of tbe stinctures raved by the hand of man las 
made av tagn ficent or so lofty a pedestal for the Caristian 

ross. ‘I'Le dome ef St, Peter's, at Rome, the marvel offmodemn 
art, thrown up to the skies by the genius of Bramante and 
Michael Angelo, has raised the emblem to 452 f et above the 
ground. -trasbarg. the highest catbedral in all “rance, reacher, 
with its celebraied cloc: tower, 455 feet; Amieus, 439 feet; 
Chartres 399 feet; Notre Dame, at Paris, bas only 2:2 feet, 
The aris Panthorn, considered one ot the boldest edifices, 
doer not exceed 408 feet, the cross included. On another side, 
the highest pyramid, that of Cheops measures 47s feet accord- 
ing to some travelers, 465 fcet according to otbers, and this 
latter) calculation is the one generally adopted-a height 
which no known human constrnction bas hitherto exoeeded, 





Asinelli, (Ituly,) 464 teet; the dome of the Invalides, Paris, 344 
fee'. St. Lophio at Constantinople only rises to 19° feet; the 
leaning tower of Viva 'o & feet: the Are de romphe, Paris, to 

44 tuets the] Observatory of Paris tos  ieet. Uhe dome of the 
Capitol at Washington, including its statue reaches 307 feet in 
height, Trivity Churen steeple being 24: feet ‘10m theee fig- 
ures, which are given in round numbers, it will be seen that the 
spire of Romen, which bas a height of 492 feet, is the most ele- 
vated monument in the world. The old one, commenced in 
644 on the plans of Robert ecquet, destroyed by the fire of 
eptember !5th, 1822, nd which was justly considered one of 
tha boldest und most perfect works in existence, had a height of 
4°3 feet; it wns therefore 59 feet less than the present spire. 





Etiquette iN Irisu Buriats.—lt is generolly be- 
lieved that all questions of precedence are merged in the grave; 
such, however, d es not appesr to be the opinion in Ireland, 
where, according to the ‘‘reeman'’s Journal,” a frightful row 
took place the other day in a brrial ground on this point. I¢ 
8 ema that two men, Thomas ~lattcry, nnd bis son-in-law Patrick 
Claney were found drowned in a little river on the roadside, 
about eight miles from Nenagh. A car and a dead borse were 
also found in the river, 
Atan inquest beld on the bodies a verdict of “found drowned” 
was returned by the jury, the impression bein’ that neither of 
the men was drunk, but that they were accidentally thrown into 
the river by the upsetting of the car. Thus far, burring the 
result of tue unfortunete casualty, matters went comfortably 
enongh. The men were dead, but no stigma rested on their 
characters, and it only remained t» deposit their bodies in their 
last resting-place. 
Here, however, a question of an extremely painful and em- 
barrassing nature arose at the last moment. When the coffins 
containing the rema‘ns arrived at the graveyard, the friends of 
Slattery insisted on ‘their corpse” entering the graveyard and 
being buried before the corpse of the ‘laney party. On the 
other hand, ‘ laney’s friends were equally determined: that this 
honor should be paid to ‘their c rpxe,” the idea being that the 
corpse brought into the cemetery and buried last would have to 
act as servitor to the other in the next world. ‘Te result of the 


bleeding voses.—Pall Mall Gazette ' 


CarpinaL Mannine said in his sermon on the Ist’ 
ult., that the government which hed the strongest foundation 
in moral right and power was to be found in England. ‘he 





ion by saying that his Holiness did not wish to see a pool of 





interference. 























THE ALBION. 








The British Post Office. 








The London Standard says: “The Postmaster General 
has just issued his annual report, showing the work 
done in 1875. By this itappears that in the course of 
the year more than a thousand millions of letters passed 
through the Post Office, being at a° rate of thirty-one for 
every man, woman, and child in the United Ki:gdom. 
In addition, there were wore than eighty millions of 
post cards, and nearly two hundred and eighty millions 
of book packe's and newspapers. Compared with 1874, 
leters show an increase exceeding four per cent. post cards 
nearly eleven per cent, and book packets and newspa- 
pers eight per cent. The figures vary considerably for 
the three partsof the Kingdom. ‘Thus England sends 
thirly-five letters per head, while Ireland sends only 
thirteen, snd Scotland twenty-six. The iucrease of Jet- 
ters in England, compared with the previous year, is 
more than five per cent, and of post cards between eleven 
and twelve per cent., and of book packets and news 
papers nearly ten per cent. The number of registered 
letters in the United Kingdom during the year was 
about one in 234 of the whole number of letters. The 
number of letters received in the Returned Letter Office 
was very near in the same proportion, b ing about one 
in every 232. But it was found possible either to re- 
turn to the writers, orto reissue nearly nine-tenths of 
the whole number thus received. LKvery year the Post 
Office report reveals avaricty of strange freaks perpe- 
trated by a portion of the public, and it docs no: appear 
that this erratic element is on the decline Last year 
upwards of twenty-five thousand letters were posted 
without any address, of whieh number 464 contained in 
the aggreagate nearley five hundred pounds in cash and 
bank notes and $6,000 in checks. Nearly sixty-five 
thousand postage.stamps were found loose in the dif- 
ferent Post Offices. We presume these stamps were 
attaehed to letters and packets dropped into the boxes 
but failed to adhere. 

“There are now more than thirteen thousand Post Of- 
fices in the United Kingdom, the number having been 
increased by 264 during the past year. The number of 
road letter-boxes exceeds ten thousand. Thus the total 
number of postal receptacles exceeds twenty-three 
thousand, as compared with sixteen thousand ten years 
ago, and with less than five thousand before the estab- 
lishment of the penny postage in 1840. London alone 
has 1,744 of these receptacles. A curious instance is 
noted from a place in the west of Ireland, where the 
authorization for erecting a wall letter box was rendered 
nugatory, by tle fact that no one could be induced to 
undertake the collection of the letters, the spot where 
the box was to be fixed having the repute of Leing 
nightly pa'aded by a phantom having the appearance of 
“a large white turkey without a head.” ‘Ihe famo of 
this headless phantom was fatal to the letter-box, and 
“superstition,” as Lord John Manners intimates, was 
thus allowed to “stand in the way of postal aecommoda- 
tion.” Miscellaneus articles, numbering 13,648, reached 
the Returned Letter Office wholly destitute of covers. 
1n a large number of instances the covers had been tov 
flimsy to resist what is called “the attrition to which 
packets are unavoidabl, subjected in the mail-bags.” The 
— faith in the capabilities and tender mercies of the 

‘ost Offie is indeed great. ‘ Small articles of almost 
endless variety” are committed to the c»re of the Post- 
master Geveral, as if be were the presiding genius ot a 
parcels delivery company. Thus we have an eoumera- 
tion of flowers, fruit, and vegetables, together with 
wearing apparel, leeches, snails, eggs, six white mice, 
a sparrow, two snakes, a crawlish, and a dog. There is, 
however, a limit to the official endurance, aud several 
of these articles were sent to the Returned Letter Of- 
fice under a decree of prohibition. ‘The dog partly 
slipped through the fingers of the officials, for, having 
been precipitated into the bag affixed to the letter-box 
at the Lombard street office, the animal was not discov- 
ered until the contents of the bag were turned out at 
St. Maatin’s-le Grand.” 





British Exports.—The exports from London in 1875 
amounted in round numbers to £58,000,000; Liverpool, 
£79,000,000; Hull, 23,000,000; Grimsbv, £10,000.000; 
Glasgow. £9,000,000; Southampton, £9,000,00(; New- 
castle, £5,000,000; Leith, £4,000,000: Cardiff,£3,000,- 
000; Harwich, £3,000,000; Hartlepool, £2,000,000; 
Folkestone, £2,000,000. ‘These are tie twelve leading 
shipping ports outwards. The imports stood thus : Lon- 
don, £135,000 000; Liverpool, £100,000,000; Huil, 


£18,000,000; Folkestone, £12,000,000; Southampton,|the Hartford companies toward their present rink. 
£9,000,000; Glasgow, £9,000{000; Leith, £8,000,000;| Their losses paid in 1875, when there was no great 


Bristol £7,000,000; Newhaven, £6,000,000; Greenock, 
£6,000,000; Dover, £5,000,000; Newcastle, £5,000,000. 
The totals have never been equalled before. 





Tue Cuarter or THE Massacausetts Famity Bank, 


ance in which, writes Ehzur Wright, ‘the terms of egress 


Hartford, Conn., as an Insurance Centre. 


Some Sraristics anp ANnecvores. —There is auth rity 
to believe that tire will ultimately destroy the wor!d 
and death the body ; but meanwhile the Hartford Insur- 
ance Companies are ready to take risks on the realiza- 
tion of either certainty, aod, thus far, in spite of some 
hard blows, they seem we!l in advance of fate. By the 
last official report it appesrs that 212.467 people have 
theirlives insured in Hartford. If each of these repre- 
sents a family of five, thon more than a million of peo- 
ple are looking to the city as their refuge in the time 
which the insurance? agent, himself a Hartford product, 
can se pathetically describe as certai» to be, for the nn- 
insured, of acute financial as well as domestic distress. 
These lives are insured for $450,000,000 altogether, and 
the property insured in the fire companies is ¥645,646,- 
000 more, so that the total risk which Hartford carries 
is in round number 1,100,000,000. But the business of 
insurance has reached such a scientific basis that the 
probable los.es admit of close calculation, and the 
amonnt of assets necessary to a certain payment is defi- 
nitely fixed. The Hartford companies, having $113, 
000,000, have large surplus s above the «amount ‘re- 
quired. Yet nearly all of this accumulation has come 
within a short time. The life insurance business began 


date the exceptional disaster of the Chicago fire. 
important life company bas ever failed in the cit . 
though death seems so much more cer‘ain than fire, it is 
also so much more methodical that it is easier to caleu 

late upon its ways. Fire companies, on the o'her hand. 
have failed. The Chicago fire put out six at once. But 
the oldest company—probably the oldest in America— 
the Hartford, which was insuring in 1794, is still flour- 
ishing. It, the Atma and the Phenix have paid in full 
every loss in every fire since they began business, and 
they are old, while the rest, revived or created since 
1871, though young, are thriving under prudent admin- 
istration. At best however, they are all engageil iu a 
truly risky business, and, between the writing and the 
reading of this some new great fire may have made 
fresh havoc with them, although the lessons of the re 

cent years have taught the managers to scatter the'r 
risks, and not to take the wkole city blocks together as 
they used. That one affair of Chicago, waich marks 
Hartford’s black day, took about ten millions of dollars 
away from the city, and, eight hunsred wiles distant 
from the fire, impoverished men who the day before were 
rich, A singular freak of fate made the loss seem even 
a bit worse than if it had come on any other date. In 
Hartford insurance stock is taxed at its market value, 
aod the tax lists are sworn to October Ist each year. 
The fire came on the ninth of the month, and so the 
holders of the worthless or fallen s-ocks bad fur that 
year to pay taxes on the highest valuations the stocks 
had ever known. [f the fire had occurred ten days 
earlier, the difference in favor of the individual losers 
would have been very considerable. [twas only by 
s:ewing large amounts of new eapital, and sacrificing 
all the accumulations of years, that the three great 
companies at that time saved themselves. Under the 
present officia! super vision uf the business the ¢ mp nies 
do not run risks after their carly fashion; yeteven then 
their apparent recklessuess often ended in complete 
success. For an instance : he great New York fire in 
1835, which broke every New York company, came upon 
one of the largest in Hartford ju-t as, after a series of 
poor years, it was about to pay a liberal dividend. The 
loss was complete ; capital, surplus, dividend, all the 
assets went to ashes. But instead of despairing, the 
President, Mr. Nathaniel Terry, a well-known citizen, 
who died years ago, borrowed the then consid 
erable sum of $10,000 on his own personal ¢ edit, 
and instantly :ent an agent to the city with 
the money. As soon as he arrived he puid one 
loser, a prominent merchant, the whole ef his loss, 
and, with his card of acknowledgment, printed a 
notice in the newspapers, promising to pay every 
loss within the sixty days allowed by the coutract. 
This announcemet took panic-struck New York by 
surprise, and everybody who had anything to save 
rushed at once to insure in acompany so evidently sound. 


fore the sixty days had pass.d, the agent bad taken in in 
New York alone, enough money to fu'fil his promise 
to pay all losers, and he did do it. 





ture would not now be either attempted or allowed; but it 
suggests the “enterprise” that in che begivning pushec 


fire, were $4,913,217. One company has paid $45,000 
000, and avother $20,000,000 in losses since organiza 
tion.—Scribners Monthly. 

| 





| Inpia, THE Panavise oF Movey-Lenpers.—The Pail 
a projected Bo ton institution, provides for life insur- Madd Gazette says: 


' money-lenders. 


A round rate was charged for the privilege, and, be- 


The sort of ven-! 


| note for the amount then due, and undertook to pay 120 
|per cent. for the future. Three years went by without 
‘any payments being made, and then a fresh capitalizing 
‘operation was effected. About that time the debtor's 
| salary was increased, and he at once set aside a moiety 
‘of his pay for the purpose of reducing his debt. In this 
|he succeeded so perfee:ly that at the time of his death, 
a few yeurs later, he owed no more than £100. Quite 
recently, no furtber back indeed than last August, a 
llindoo money-lender successfully sued another mild 
Hindoo in the Small Cause Court for £4, being the bal- 
anee due ou a sum of £8, the outcome in two years of 
an advance of £2, the interest being calculated at the 
rate of seven and a half farthings per rupee per diem. 
How much this would amount to pet »notin is one of 
those questions which may fitly be regelated to Mr 

Babbages calculating machine. ‘These two cases, hew- 
ever, illustrate the geueral poverty of India, and the in- 
finitesimal character of its internal and, so to speak, 
popular trade In some of the remoie hill districts 
coined money is still regarded as a curiosity to be worn 
about the person, business beiug conducted on the old 
principal of barter. Jt is not very surprising thdt in a 
country Where every ryot is in debt, and where the in- 
terest on personal Joans varies from 75 to 200 per cent., 
jthe land should be rapidly passing into the hands of 





about the year 1850, and but three Kre companies . nte-| money-lenders and usurers. Though not matter for sur- 
No| prise, it is certainly watéer for regret.” 
Al.) 





Production of Lron in Germany. 





The German Government has published some interest: 
ing statistics as to tha production vt iron in Germaiy for 
1874. From these statisties it appears that during that 
year there were 324 blast furuaces, which worked for a 
total of 2,801 months, or upou an average, for about 
eight months and twenty days cach out of a possible 
‘otal of twelve months. ‘The quantity of iron ore used 
amvunted tu 4,342,124, tons, of which 4,130.090 tons 
were produced in Germany itself. The total quantity 
of pig iru and east iron of the first quality produced 
was 1,660,208 tons. ‘The mean working population 
employed in the trade was 22,765, of which number 
853 were women. The poi-itions held by the respec: 
tive States of the Emipiré were as fullo +s: Prussia stood 
first with 244 blast furnaces ard a total production of 
1,330,2€8 tons valued, at $28,106,313. Next come the 
Rhine Provinces, with a total p-oduction of 541,483 tons 
and a value of $11,723,078; in Westphalia, with 311°559 
tons and $7,112,835; Silesia, with 276,258 tons and $5, 
986,109 Hanover, with 100,152 tons and $2 059,913; 
Hesse-Nassau, with 37,029 tons and $1.216,675 and Ho- 
henzollern with 23%,tons and $18,012. None of the 
other States of the German Empire produced as much as 
the three Provinces of Prussia first mentioned; but 
Alsace-Lorraine, follows close in the wake of Silesia, 
with 201,419 tons and a value of $3,716,374; and then 
come Bavaria, with 49,273 tons and $1,341,980; Saxony 
with 22,050 tons and $637,892; Ies-e, with 16,753 tons 
and $383,059; Brunswi:k with 15,720 tons and $426, 
854; Wurtemburg, with 11,816 tons $381,954; Saxe- 
Meiningen, with 12,913 tous and $257,887; Anha't, with 
634 tons and $32,095; Renss, with 493 tons and $12, 
21iL aud Waldeck, with 12t tons aud 5,429. A table 
is appended to these returns, giving the quantities and 
value of the pig an} cast iron produced during the last 
ten years. From 960,879 tons and a value of $20 232,- 
796 in 1865, the to als increased without intermision 
until 1871 m w ich year they were 1,420,830 ‘ons and 
' $29,138,286. In the following year, when the produce 
of Alsace-Lorraine was included for the first time, there 
was a further inerease to 1,807,345 ‘ons, and a value of 
$51,886, 740. the rise in value, as will be seen, being 
considerable greater than the rise in quantity. There 
was an increase again in 1873 to 1,983,163 tons and 
$55,291,296; but a fall in 1874 to 1,660,208 tons, as 
stated above. The reaction of prices was also very con 
siderable, as the 1,660,208 tons realized but $35,449,786, 
or about $19 per tou a? compared to nearly $29 per ton 
in 1873. 











Dectiye or THe Snerrierp [Rape with THe Unicep 
States —The decline of Sheffield trade with America 
scems to be assuming serious proportions. | he returns 
for the quarter ending the 3d of September show that 
ithe large falling off in the exports frum that town to the 
United States which bas taken place during the last 
three or four years still continues. During the Septem- 
ber quarter of 1875 the local exports to America 
jamouuted to £183,183. The same quarter’s exports this 
|yeat amount to £132,772, showing « decresse of £50,311. 
| This falling off is shared by three of the chief branches 

of Sheffield industry—namely, steel, cutlery and files. 
In tools only is there a slight iucrease ; the decrease 
lin the value of steel is no less than £25,773. In cut- 
lery the falling off is £16,842, and in files £2,214. The 





“India must be the paradise of June quarter of tle present year shows a total decr: ase 
Some years ago a christian capitalist of £50,160 as compared with the corresponding quarter 


will be as definitely and distinetly agreed upon as those advanced the sum of £5 on the personal security of a of last year. ‘This uncomfortabie state of affairs is at- 


of ingress. 


The insurance and self-insurance to be done | Eurasian coreligionist employed as a writer in a Govern- tributed in England partly to the high protective duties 


under avy policy will be indorsed at the start upon the| ment office. The interest was originally only sevonty-,of the United States, nd partly to the fact that the 
policy itself for every year of its term, and also kept five per cent. per annum, but as nothing had been paid; Americans are now manufacturing their own steel, cut- 
at the end of two years the debtor gave a promissory lers’ tools, and all kinds of hardware. 


seperated from the books of the bank itself.” 
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INVISIBLE POWER; 


OR, 


The Secret of Life and Death. 


BY . 
A. J. H. DUGANNE, 


AUTHOR OF “UNDER THE SHIELDS,”’ “THE TENANT 
HOUSE,” ‘‘ THE SEVEN CITIES,” ETC., ETO. 


Cohen looked up, inguiringly. ‘*‘ Where 
did you ever know me before ?”’ he asked. 

**In my own poor home, ten years ago, 
when I polished some Brazilian diamonds 
for you, and you gave me twenty-five dol 
lars for the work !”’ 

“Goodness !’’ cried the Jew. 
the man who lived in a stable ?”’ 

“Ves, sir! and my daughter still keep: 
the little gold ring you put upon her child's 
finger !"’ 

**By George!’? exclaimed Moss Cohen, 
rising from his chair. ‘‘That little, rosy- 
cheeked, golden haired cherub !”’ 

**God bless her !—yes!’’ was Saul's re- 
sponse. And, the next moment, he felt a 
woman’s weakness overcoming him. He 
had toiled all day on a crust of bread: and 
his excitement, as well as loss of blood, 
now brought reaction over the system. Le 
felt faint; and a gush of tears welled from 
his eyes, as he sank heavily on a chair, and 
bowed his head upon the table. 

““Goodness!”’ cried the old Hebrew. 
And, with an alacrity hardly to he expected 
from a portly man of sixty, he hastened to 
a closet, and speedily brought a bottle of 
Jamaica spirits and a glass of water, to re- 
vive the stranger he had been about to ar- 


**Are you 


rest. 

Shortly after this little episode, Jew and 
Christian were discussing another brace of 
fragrant cigars, and touching glasses, as 
they drank an old toast together. 

**Success to business !’’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
SUPPER AND EXTRAS. 


To say that a man with cight hundred 
dollars in his pocket, aloving wife at home, 
no debts to pay and a_ half-bottle of wine, 
with a san wich, in his stomach, is not the 
man to enjoy life, would be a libel on 
human nature. 

Saul Macy did not knock »t the narrow 
side door of his stable home, that night, un- 
til after ten o’clock; for, uipon leaving Moss 
Cohen, he had stopped in several stores, 
and was burdened with a big asket and a 
big bundle, which he bore into the presence 
of” his wife, like a soldier returning in 
triumph with spoils of war. 

Susie gazed, at first, in mute amazement; 
while Saul laiddown his ——,: and 
puffed a cloud of sweet smoke in her face 
till she coughed; and, to escape him, pre- 
cipitated herself upon the covered basket. 

And presently, with divers exclamations, 
and some misgivings as to her hushand’s 
extravagance, she drew forth, and placed 
upon their table, beside the metal casket, 

visions enough to store their stable— 
fad it been a castle—aguinst a month's 
siege, at least. 

Meantime, her complacent lord stretched 
his legs upon the settee, and calmly emitted 
whiffs and rings of purple smoke, from 
his aromatic ‘‘ Havana.” 

‘*Gracious, Saut!’’ exclaimed that little 
wife, starting up,and contemplating the 
items of interest she had laid on the table. 
‘*Here’s an oyster pie; a roll of butter; a 
French coffee-pot; a pound package of cof- 
fee; a pound of lump sugar; a pair of fat 
ducks; a bottle of Catawha wine; a—box of 
cigars! Gracious !"’ repeated Susie. 

hen she untied the big bundle; and the 
first thing she saw was that silk velvet man- 
tilla they had both admiredone evening, as 
they were taking a walk, and passed Lord 
& Taylor’sstore in Canal street; and Saul 
had’said:—‘‘ When I get money again, you 
shal} have one like that, it’s so graceful!” 

Susie bowed her head over the basket, 
almost choking; antil Saul cried out:— 
*Put it on, Sue! I want to see how it 

' ,’ 


“Nonsense!” said his wife. ‘I’ve got 
no bonnet to go with it!”” 


‘Yes! it’s a pity about that!’ said 
Saul. ‘*You ought to have a bonnet to 
match !”” 


“*You—you—mean fellow!”’ cried the 
little woman, with an exulting little scream, 
as'she opened a little round band-box, and 
drew forth such a little bonnet as might 
have made any wife’s’s heart sing for joy 

Next moment, Sau! Macy, looking through 
a cloud of blue vapor,beheld the bonnet and 
mantilla making graceful courtesies to their 
small looking-glass:; and that middle-aged 
man of family was sure he beheld a young 
lady he knew, nearly twenty years before, 
riding home from a wedding in church, in 
just such a velvet mantilla, and with a 
young man’s arm around it. 

**How do you do, sir? Is Mrs. Macy at 
home ?’’ inquired the young lady, moving 
toward him. ' 

Saul deliberately arose, and took that 
voung lady in his arms. with a kiss that re- 





sounded like a champazne-cork,; wiereupon 
Susie’s wine immediaiely overflowed from 
her eyes, to complete the idea. ‘Toen that 
middle-azed man of family took up another 
package from the big bundle, anu said:— 
You're a witch, Sue, but you can’t guess 
what's in this.” 

**Let me see, let me feel !’’ exclaimed the 
natural wife, forgetful of her fashionable 
bonnet and cloak. *“‘It’s a box, T know!”’ 

Saul unwrapped the paper and disclosed a 
hiue moroeco case, twelve inches by six, 
with a silver clasp fastening it. Then he 
showed its wonderful inside; a velvet-lined 
writing tablet, with partitions for station- 
ery; and under the work-box, on a crimson- 
silk cushion, a string of beautiful pearls, 
with a golden cross attached. 

“Oh, my darling! Oh, :ay darling !’’ 
repeated Susie, in more thana tone of ad- 
miration; for her quick fingers took up a 
card from that red cushion, and she read 
upon it, at a glance:—‘‘For Amelia—from 
a Cohen.”’ 

“*Yes !’’ said her husband, responding to 
her amazed looks. ‘‘That’s his second 
gift to the little girl he kissed ten years 
ago, the dear old Jew that he is!”’ 

‘-He—gave this—that old gentleman!’’ 
cried Susie. 

“Brought them out tome before I left 
him—after paying me eight hundred dol- 
lars cash for that diamond ring I sold 
him !”’ 

“Why, what asplendid gentleman he 
was !’’ said the wife, ‘‘to make our little 
Amelia sucha present! And how rich he 
must be! Oh, Saul, do tell me all about it! 
I’m dying to know! Let me take off my 
new clothes !—And—oh, gracious! have 
you had your supper ?” 

“*Didn’t you smell my breath just now ?”’ 
inquired Saul. “I’ve been on a regular 
spree !—smell it, deary !”’ 

“O, pshaw, I do believe you’ve been 
drinking, hushand!’’ cried Susie, disen- 
gaging er mantilla once more, from that 

‘strong fellow,” and proceeding to lay her 
new finery on the bed, together with several 
unopened packages, which her feminine 
mind guessed pretty clearly about 


CHAPTER X,. 
A YOUNG LADY. 


Passers-by soon became aware that im- 
provements were progressing on that cor- 
ner lot; and speculators in real estate re- 
tted, when they saw the placard ‘For 

le”? removed, that they had not made 
an investment there; especially at the low 
price which Moss Cohen paid; only seven 
thousand dollars; for a piece of ground one 
hundred by sixty, with a chance to build 
on three streets. Builders said three houses 
might go up on half the lot, and a tene- 


ment-house, with stores under it at the 
rear, when that ‘* shanty,” came down. 
But Saul Macy and his wife continued to 
occupy the ‘‘shanty,” even after May, until 
the old cellar front, long ago filled up with 
rubbish, was re-excavated, and a new two 
story cottage, with a French roof and or- 
namental balconies, was finished. When 
June roses blossomed in his garden, Saul 
Macy vacated the stable; which, in turn, 
came under masons and builders; so that, 
when August arrived, there was a_ stylish 
villa with. piazza and garden, facing the 
front street; while the ‘‘shanty’’ behind was 
metamorphosed into a new out-building, 
to match. 

Hollyhocks and sun-flowers, then had 
given place to a blooming garden, with 
vines climbing over trellis bars, from cot- 
tage tostable, yiclding fragrant smells to 
the breezes that blew into handsomely fur- 
nished parlors; while, in grateful return, a 
cloud of incense from excellent cigars was 
often seen curling out of the second-story 
baleony, when Saul Macy sat by his ii- 
brary casement, listening to Susie’s voice 
below, at her piano, singing some old melo- 
dy for two ole gentlemen, who were great 
cronies—Mr. Moss Cohen, merchant, and 
father-in-law Jesse Hooper, from Salem 

Ahappy old gentleman was the latter; 
though not jollier than our ancient Israelite, 
when they cracked their old-fashioned 
jokes together. Sixteen years had that 

old father, straitened in his means, 
through losses in trade, sent, season after 
season, a portion of his scanty income to 
“Susie,’’ the ‘“‘poor man’s wife.’? Many a 
time would Susie have ‘“‘sunk,’’ as_ she 
said, and her strong-hearted hushand have 
despaired, when work was not to be had, 
and bills for food and rent to be paid, if a 
timely remittance from ‘‘Father’’ had not 
made “‘all right’’ fora while. Indeed, as 
Susie believed, ‘‘Father’’ sometimes de- 
nied himself a needed comfort in his age, 
that he might “‘surprise’’ his only daugh- 
ter with a New Year's present. 

Captain Hooper, witnessing his son-in- 
law’s long struggle, in his search after 
‘‘power,’’ that always eluded his grasp, had 
come to the belief that inventive genius 
was 8 poor help in business, and that Saul 
Macy would live and die a poor mechanic. 
But the ‘‘power’’ had been found, at last, 
and its first out-door force had moved this 
kind old father to his daughter’s new 
home, and to a share of comforts he deemed 
gone forever. 

Only one thing was yet lacking, to make 
Captain Hooper and his married children 
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pertecily content; and that something | 
came, With apple-bloom, in the person of a 
maiden, who was spied, one forenoon, by 


car, and pausing, in manifest wonder, be- 
fore a rose-covered gate, by the stable door, 
that had replaced the fe :ce-za'e whi h Me- 
Ardle’s oie so easily scrainbled over. 

The young lady was evidently impressed 
that she must be in a strange neighborhood; 
so the gentleman in his balcony, called 
out:— ‘ 

‘Susie! there’s a poor child got into the 
rarden by our hack gate! She may be 
nungry ! Take her this!” And he flung 
an orange down to his wife, who was cul- 
ling some flowers. 

*Pshaw, husband! she wants food, more 
likely,’’ answered Mrs. Macy. 

“Maybe, she’s got a poor mother, Susie! 
Look how disconsolate she appears !"’ 

He pointed toward the stable-door, and 
Susie followed with hereyes. In a moment 
her ‘‘heart was in her mouth.’”’ 

** Amelia !—darling !—it’s our Amelia!”’ 
screamed the little woman, quickly darting 
away. And when Saul saw her running 
down the garden path, he walked leisurely 
after her, in time to find mother and 
daughter havinga ‘good cry;’’ while 
Amelia’s little valise, with her parasol 
across it, fell on a flower-bed. 

Then Saul came in for a hug on both 
sides; and escaped from the press only to 
see Susie frantically embracing his sire, the 
Captain, who had come out to see what 
the noise was about; followed by Moss 
Cohen; who, at once, took the liberty of 
saluting his betrothed Amelia with a kiss 
on her cheek; which the ‘‘baby daughter’ 
forgot to return immediately, not being 
introduced. 

Moss Cohen, however, received his dues 
in the house, afterwards, when Amelia 
produced that small gold-ring from her 
childhood’s treasures. 

And that morocco box, and the pearls in- 

side, came duly to light. And all that day 
and evening, the poor girl was kept in a 
condition of amaze interspersed with duets 
by her and Susie on the piano, and _ stories 
by her grandfather, and jokes by Moss 
Cohen; and saucers of ice-cream, and 
strawberries, and a glass of Catawba, 
which ‘‘got into her head;’’ until the 
yrizzly-headed Hebrew bade good-night to 
iis lady sweet-heart, and Captain Hooper, 
gave hera ‘“‘smack’’ before he went to his 
chamber; and then her mother said ,**come, 
*Melia! you, and I will go to my room, 
and have a chat.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
EDWARD BOLTON REVERE. 


To narrate the busy life of that happy 
household during the year following their 
re-union, in such a home as “‘invisible 
power”? made for them; and to recount the 
conversations and plans which prepared 
in Saul Macy's library, for various works 
of business and usefulness outside of their 
“lot;’’ would consume too many pages fora 
story like ours. Moss Cohen, in his busi- 
ness asa diamond merchant, disposed of 
gem, after gem, at good prices; and his 
wise counsel with Captain Hooper’s honest 
shrewdness, assisted Macy not a little in 
the way of investment. Amelia Macy be- 
came the pet of her ancient ‘betrothed, 
without stirring her grandfather’s jealousy, 
though both old gentlemen sighed, some- 
times, in looking on her lovely form and 
face, to think that Nature must inevitably 
bring some hand, one day, to pluck away 
that fairest flower of Saul Macy's garden. 

Amelia had been at home eleven months, 
when, one day a letter caine, and she took 
it, after perusing it, to her mother. Susie’s 
brown eyes ran over the bold hand-writ- 
ing, till she came to the end, and read the 
signature, ‘‘Edwaid Bolton Revere.” 

“That's an old Massachusetts name,”’ 
Susie said. 

‘*He is from Boston,”’ said Amelia, in a 
low voice, with her eyes downceast. 

“*W here did you become acquainted with 
him, my daughter ?” 

‘‘He was en ged at his business in the 
village, and boarded where some of our 
school-girls did; and he walked home with 
me, two or three times, when 1 went down 
from the Seminary to visit them.”’ 

That was the whole story; the common. 
simple way of beginning courtship when 
no ‘“‘etiqutte’’ intervenes and no match 
making or match-breaking relative add 
their offices, good or bad. ‘‘He walked 
home with me first,’’ might be the begin- 
ning of nine love-stories out of ten, when 
school-girls, or poor teachers, or visiting 
young ladies, narate their experience. 

“Is he a good young man?’ Blessed 
Susie Macy! She never thought that, if 
Amelia were ‘‘interested’’ in Mr. Revere,the 
question would, very likely be answered 
affirmatively. In her natural mind she did 
not think of inquiring if he were a rich 
young man. 

Amelia looked up in her mother’s fave, 
yo said calmly:—‘‘He appeared to be 

ood.”” 

“You don’t care for him, Amelia!’’ 

“How could I, mamma? We only met— 
three times—yes!—he met me, just before 
he left town—”’ 





| 
Saul in his baleony, walking from a_street- | 
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**You said he was engaged in business 
there '”? said Susie. 

‘No, mother'—he was engaged in— 
some machine works on the railroad !”’ 

**He was workingat his trade, my daugh- 
ter?” said the millionaire’s wife. Amelia’s 
face and neck became crimson. 

“Yes, mother!’ she answered. 

“So Mr. Edward Bolton Revere is a com- 
mon mechanic !’? said Mrs. Saul Macy. 

“Oh, mother! he isn’t a common me- 
chanic at all! He is really well edu- 
cated, and you see what a fine hand he 
writes!” 

**And writes poetry !’’ said the mother. 
**Perbaps !"" 

“Mother! if you knew him,I do not 
think you wouldlaugh at him! He is very 
retiring, ynd modest, and—"’ 

“Very handsome—isn’t he my daugh- 
ter?” 

**Yes, mother !’* 

‘Sentimental and handsome '!—and only 
a working mechanic!’’ said Susie Macy, 

lancing over the young man’s letter. 
When she looked at Amelia again, she saw 
something that made her put her arms 
about the young girl, and draw her close.. 
“Oh, my daughter!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘There are tears in your eyes! you have: 
not told me all!’’ She gazed into the brown 
eyes, so much iike her own, and smoothed! 
back Amelia's glossy ringlets. 

‘Indeed, mother !—I never expected to 
see or hear from him again! TI only; 
thought, he ought not to be blamed be-- 
cause he is poor; for hetakes care of his: 
mother and a young sister, and he educated! 
himself, studying nights !”’ 

Amelia hid her face on her mother’s: 
neck, and the pair were enjoying themselves 
in this feminine way, when Saul walked 


in. 

“‘Well, what’s up?’’ asked the man of 
family. 

Susie handed him the letter, and Saul 
read it aloud. 

“Respected Madam:— 

“When we walked together,. 
on two or three occasions—"’ 

Saul paused, and emitted a whistle. 
“*Who have you been walking with, wife?” 
he inquired. 

“Pshaw !’’ said Susie—‘‘It’s to Amelia 
—not me!”’ 

“Oh! indeed!—yes!—I see!’’ he ob- 
served—‘T might have known by the open- 
ing, ‘Respected Madam !’’’ 

And then this cruel parent pulled one of 
Amelia’s ringlets, to make her lift her suf- 
fused cheek from that ready pillow, her 
mot rer’s bosom. 

‘Saul !—read on!’ exclaimed Susie, im- 
patiently. Saul proceeded, as if delivering 
a speech. : 

“When we walked together, on two or 
three occasions, I felt impelled to say what 
Inow write, that I never met any young 
lady who impressed me, like you. I know 
it isnot usual fora stranger to presume 
on so short an acquaintance; but, as I am 
at this time taking a step which may be of 

t importance to me, I venture to send 
this to you, to ask you, only, if you are 
partial to any gentleman, and if not, to_re- 
quest the t favor of being allowed to 
correspond with you. I know you have a 
father and mother, and, of course, you will 
want to obtain their permission, and I will 
wait until [hear from you or your father, 
which I hope will be before I leave Boston. 
I have felt it my duty to enlist for the war; 
I should have enlisted a year ago, but my 
mother was then in mourning’ for father. 
This year, I have had constant work at m 
trade, and saved six hundred dollars, whic! 
is in the savings bank, for mother and _sis- 
ter; and they hen a gold watch, which 
father leftme. So, I have put mother and 
Fanny in anice boarding-house, only five 
dollars a week for both, and I shall send 
them my pay, of course, sixteen dollars a 
month. lama sergeant, having learned 
military, when I was a boy. Please ex- 
cuse my boldness, for I have never been 
accustomed to ladies’ society, except my 
dear mother’s—Fanny is only ten—and 
if you will permit me to write you from 
the seat of war, when my regiment is 
encamped, I shall try to tell you everythin 
interesting toa lady very truthfully. ° 
are going to Newport News, Virginia, and 
anote from your father or yourself will 
find me in the camp of 43d. Mass. Vols. 
Newport News. Excuse. my temerity. i 
remain your sincere friend and admirer. 

Epwarp Botton Revere.” 

Saul Macy had begun reading the young 
man’s letter, in a forensic style, but when he 
closed it, he said:— ; 

“There is nothing to be ashamed of in 
writing or receiving a letter like this!’’ 

Amelia’s face lit up, with one of her 
mother’s sunny smiles; and she replied. 
“*T knew you would say so, father !”’ 

‘‘But this is a very old letter,” said Saul. 
“Dated June 10, 1862—ten months ago !” 
He looked earnestly at his daughter. 

‘Tt came only an hour ago !" said Susie. 
‘““Where’s the envelope, Amelia? It was 
covered with post-marks.” 

Amelia produced the envelope from her 
pocket, and Saul saw that it was stamped 
with many dates and places. ‘ 

‘‘This poor messenger has been traveling 
all over the Union!” said Saul. ‘‘How 
could it ever find the hp here, with near- 
lv all its suverscription obliterated? T can 
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make out only two words—‘Macy’ and 
‘New York.’”’ 

‘*Well, it’s come right at last, husband !” 
said Susie. 

“Yes!’’ said Saul, thoughtfully. ‘‘But 
where, now, may be the hand which traced 
that superscription? Ten months, in war- 
times, make many changes. That young 
soldier may not now be living!” - 


A CHAPTER XII. 
A YOUNG VOLUNTEER, 


Reared in poverty; a dependent on her 
own hardlabor, when that young mechanic 
was attracted to her, the acquaintance had 
made a deeper line in Amelia's life than she 
thought. And this letter was the first she 
had ever received containing words which 
every woman’s heart longs to thrill with. 

She took the folded missive from her 
father’s hand, and replaced it in the enve- 
lope. Hardly was thisdone, when Barney 
the door boy, brought upa card, saying a 
gentleman was in the parlor. Saul Macy 
read the card, and handed it to Amelia. 
The name on it was:— 

‘*Edward Bolton Revere.” 

“T wiil go down and see your admirer!” 
said the father. And he descended to the 

rlor. Young Revere rose to take his of- 
ered hand, and was astonished to hear the 
father say:— 

“Your letter to my daughter has just 
introduced you. It arrived, by post, one 
hour ago, after a transit of ten months.”’ 

“That is because, I sent it froma war- 
prison,” replied Revere. ‘‘I was ordered 
to join my regiment so suddenly, that I had 
no opportunity of mailing it before we took 
the route from Fortress Monroe, and on 
our first advance, I was captured.”’ 

The soldier’s words were well chosen, 
and his manner gasy. Macy could not but 
confess that his daughter’s admirer was a 

outh well-fitted to interest any maiden. 
Well-byilt, a little above the medium height, 
with an open, frank expression of face, and 
auburn curls, he looked like a gallant sol- 
dier, even had no uniform confirmed the 
character. . But his features were worn, as 
if by sickness, or hunger, and his left arm 
rested in a black silk scarf. His dress 
was that of an enlisted man, with sergeant’s 
stripes upon the blue blouse sleeves. 

“You have seen hard service, I fear,” 
said Macy. aes . 

‘Such service as no soldier likes, sir!” 

nded Revere. ‘I was six months 
in Belle Isle prison, and was exchanged only 
two months ago !"’ : 

You Rove tone wounded,” said Macy, 
glancing at his disabled arm. 

“Yes, sir!’’ said the sergeant. ‘‘My 
first engagement left me a prisoner, and 
my ns very soon after exchange, left 
this wounded arm. The surgeon wished 
toamputate it, but Icame out of hospital 
all right, and got a furlough home. Now, 
Tam going beck equi He paused, look- 
ing timidly at Macy, and then inquired:— 
a Miss Macy at home, sir !”’ 

“Yes! she'll be down presently,’ said 
the father. ‘‘Did you find your mother 
and sister well ?’’ 

“Yes! thank God!’ exclaimed the 

ng man, with manifest fervor. 

“They must have been sorry to part from 
you again so soon!’’ remarked Macy. 

“T could not stay, sir! I am transferred 
to cavalry, and have to report next Wed- 
nesday, at Harper’s Ferry. Now it’s 
Friday.”’ 

Susie Macy here entered followed by 
Amelia, who went to the soldier, with ex- 
tended hand, and said, in her mother’s 
frank way:— 
oa vere, I am very glad to see you, 

Revere took the little hand, so naturally 
offered, and answered, in alowvoice: 

“I’m sure, I’m glad to see you, Miss. 
I thought of you in all my prison life!” — 

What is this mysterious way of man with 
woman, which the wise preacher declared 
to be past finding out? Here were two 
beings who had only met two or three 
times before. Yet there was that between 
them, already, which had been between 
Saul and Susie twenty years before; and 
which will forever be, between youths and 
maidens, while our earth is kissed by 
heaven's sun. 

Susie broke all ice presently, when she 
said:—“How is little Fanny?’ giving 
Edward Revere her hand, with one of her 
radiant smiles. ue 

The young soldier felt such a rising of 
his heart, under this greeting from Amelia's 
mother, that he could scarcely make his 


ly audible. 

ieaiiesing the humble position held 
by Miss Macy a year before, and astonished 
to find her now in such a habitation of 
luxury, and to be greeted with such courte- 
sy byher parents, the young man _ hardly 
knew what to say. e had good sense, 
however, and could understand that hospi- 
tality might be extended to him as a soldier, 
without inviting domestic intimacies. 

That morning, news had come of a battle 
resulting in advantage for the Confederate 
army; and when Moss Cohen came in, just 
then, he brought an extra, containing a re- 
port of the action. . 

‘*My corps was engaged,’’ said Edward 
Revere; his eyes lighting up; ‘‘and I ought 
to have been with the ube. 





You may be thanktul you are nere!"* sala 
Moss Cohen: fixing his mild eyes upon the 
soldier. ‘‘In your place, of course, duty 
should be done; but never regret being 
away from a battle, young man !”’ 

**T can’t see that!”’ said Macy. ‘‘When 
Fort Sumter was fired on, 1 wanted to be 
there, and I’d have gone if—well—no mat- 
ter why I didn’t go!” 

“My little girl was the reason, I sup- 

se,”’ said Captain Hooper. 

**Nota bit of it, father,’’ said Susie. ‘‘T 
believe Saul would have gone, when we 
heardof that Bull Run battle, and made 
Amelia and me go, too, as hospital nurses, 
if it hadn’t been for—’’ She paused. 

“Tell it, Susie!’’ laughed Saul. ‘Or, 
I'll tell, for you! The tact was.’’ he re- 
marked, “I thought I'd be of more use to 
the government by stayingat home. I be- 
lieved myself on the point of discovering a 
projectile power, which would give our ar- 
tillery a prodigious advantage.’ 

**Yes!’? said Cohen, dryly, ‘‘your power 
was subsequently demonstrated—and its 
force, likewise; in the projectile way!” 

Moss Cohen and Captain Hooper ex- 
changed grins, like the two old jokers they 
were; and Susie changed color. Amelia 
looked quickly at Revere; but the young 
soldier was only thinking of ‘‘military.” ‘‘Is 
your power yet applied, sir?’’ he in- 
quired. 

‘Notas I anticipated,” answered Macy, 
“My laboratory suffered an explosion. "I 
am satisfied, however, that a power exists 
in Nature, which, if regulated by skill and 
science, must supersede our present motive 
powers.”” 

‘IT have often thought,’ said Revere, 
“that electricity might be brought under 
control, asa motor! Electricity must be- 
long to heat, and, you know, heat subjects 
ever ge 

“The electric fluid is what I suppose my 
power to be!”’ remarked Macy. 

**T have experimented a little,’ said the 

oung mechanic. ‘*My trade is locomotive 
buildins, and, of course, I’ve tried to un- 
derstand steam-power.’’ Revere stopped 
short, observing all eyes upon him; and 
modestly added: ‘*But I ought not to men- 
tion my poor essays!"’ 

‘Why not, sir?” asked Macy, quickly. 
“Did they bear results?”’ 

**Only to satisfy me that there is an inner 
gas of all gases, which I believe to be an 
electric gas!’ 

The confident tone of the machinist 
caused Macy to look more intently at his 
daughter’s ‘‘admirer’’ than he had yet done; 
and he could not fail to be struck with the 
clear, thoughtful eyes, and the faint lines, 
betokening deep study, upon his fine 
forehead as well as withthe earnest re- 
mark he made. ‘‘There’s something in 
this boy!’’ was Saul’s impression; and then 
he glanced at Amelia, and saw that little 
maiden’s brown eyes shyly lifted to the 
soldier’s face; with a light in them which 
he remembered used to be enough for him 
to see in Susie's brown orbs, when he was 
“‘courting” her. ‘‘My poor little girl is 

ne !’’ was the father’s instant reflection. 

ut Edward Revere, he surmised, had no 
perception of the truth. 

And did Susie surmise it, as she followed 
Amelia’s glance? Ah, Saul Macy! your 
wife’s deep heart is not to be sounded with 
the plummet of your man’s intelligence. 
But, if the ‘‘way of a man witha maid,” 
puzzled Solomon, it is certain that the way 
of women with women will perplex likewise 
so long as female natures feel a current 
more subtle and searching than any intelli- 

ence conveyed through books, or symbo- 
ized by the pass-words of man’s Free 
Masonry. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE SOLDIER ON GUARD. 

That midsummer evening, for Edward 
Boiton Revere, wasa happier one, as |.o 
said to himself, than he had ever known in 
his life; and it was an evening to be re- 
membered by all the Macy household. 

‘*Tweive o’clock struck before Saul Macy 
showed his guest to a “‘spare room;’’ and, 
for some minutes after he had said ‘good 
night,’’ the Massachusetts volunteer sat at 
an open window, over the garden, inhaling 
the fresh air of that sultry hour; while 
many golden visions rose out of its darkness, 
all wearing in passing, one sweet face, t.u a 
which brown eyes were smiling at him. 
“The old, old story of love’’ was singing it- 
self through the young man’s heart. 

Bat his natural alertness, and such ex- 
perience as picket-service had afforded him, 
made the sergeant’s senses alive to sounds 
and apprehensions even while he smoked the 
last of his ‘good cigar” at the window 
which overiooked Macy’s garden. At first, 
he became aware of a sudden streak of light 
at some part of the grounds, which showed 
him a window faintly illeminated for a 
second, and then left in darkness. There 
was no moon, and the sky was cloudy; so 
that he could not fix any object below, al- 
though he remembered the stable he had 
noticed that afternoon, in looking out from 
the parlor. But the transient light alone 
oceasioned no reflection in his mind; be- 
cause it might have been from a match 

wn by some servant in the stable; but 
as hesmoked on, there came to him on the 
still air. a dull. cautious. rating sound. as 





iT some one were slowly filing a solid iron 
bar. It ceased at intervals, and then con- 
tinued, precisely as the machinist knew to 
be the way a man would stop and go on, if 
he were filing a thick bolt. Ashe listened, 
the conviction grew upon him that some- 
thing was wreng; even though the noise 
was so faint, so measured, that it might be 
taken for the gnawing of rats in the out- 
house by one not trained to distinguish 
sounds. ‘I think there’s a burglar at 
work out there !’’ said Revere to himself. 
“T wonder if I oughtn’t to alarm Mr. 
Macy !”’ As he thus conjectured, he heard 
Saul open a window on the balcony, beyond 
his own casement, and say to his wife:— 
**T don’t think it will rain, Susie!’’ 

“Mr. Macy!” the soldier called out, ris- 
ing to step out upon the veranda roof, 
which was below his own window. ‘Can 
I come to where you are ?”’ 

“Certainly,’”? answered Saul. ‘The 
veranda seal pins this lower balcony !” 

Next moment Revere was beside Macy, 
whispering his surmises. Saul trembled, 
with the sudden chill that shot through 
him; and strained his ears, to catch that 
grating noise; but nothing came to his hear- 
ing. 

“You have better ears than I have!” 
said he. ‘‘But it may be as you fear! We 
will go down there!”” Hestepped back to 
his library, which opened on Susie’s cham- 
ber, and spoke a word to the wife, which 
sent a tremor through her; for Susie was 
aware that all their treasure lay concealed 
in the casket, almost precisely where it had 
originally occupied a nook behind the man- 
ger slab; for Saul, after the workmen had 
repaired the stable, thought its old wall 
the best hiding-place for his wealth, and 
had, therefore, made a place of secure de- 
posit, as he believed, lor the iron coffer which 
contained it. 

Susie sat full of foreboding, on the bed; 
and her husband, after looking carefully at 
his revolver, returned to Revere. 

The sergeant had his own pistol; and they 
descended quietly, and proc toward 
the stable. As they neared it, Macy said: 

“‘T hear the noise!" and a few more steps, 
in the darkness, brought them so close to 
the stable, that Revere could discern a fig- 
ure shadowed against the wall. He laid 
his hand upon Macy’s arm to detain him. 
But Saul had seen also, and made a stride 
forward: to clutch the burglar. 

But the man was not to be surprised so 
easily. Saul's hand reached histhroat, but 
his strong arm suddenly fell. The weight 
ofa heavy blow, with some iron weapon, 
brushed Saul’s left temple, and then struck 
his shoulder so violently that he fell back 
benumbed; his revolver dropping from his 
left hand. But quicker even than that blow, 
Edward Revere threw himself upon the bur- 
glar, with a strength which no one might 
deem possible in so slight a frame. Robber 
and soldier went down together, and 
grappled on the flagged walk; while Macy 
sure that his own arm was broken, leane 
for a moment against the stable wall. Then 
Susie’s light form came flying from the 
house. The wife had followed her hus- 
band. 

Saul sprang into her way,to keep her 
back, and at that instant a pistol exploded 
onthe ground,and, by its flash, the two 
men there were seen locked in a deadly 
embrace. 

“Oh! Saul!—Saul—are you hurt, dear?” 

“No love! keep back!” cried Macy. 
“My pistol is on the ground! Let me 
find it!” 

Ile stooped, groping with his left hand 
while one of the struggling figures rose, an 
darted away, the other remaining prostrate. 
“Oh!” eried Macy. ‘The young man is 
murdered!” Ile ran to Revere’s side, an 
found him lying motionless; with blood 
pouring from his breast. 

““Wife, go for help!” cried Saul, lifting 
the soldier's head, but unable, in the dark- 
ness, to see his face. Susie sped away ,and 
met Captain Hooper, who had been aroused 
by the pistol shot. She hurried her father 
toward the stable, and then ran to awaken 
their servants; gathering up, instinctively, 
some linen napkins and a wine bottle from 
the table. When she returned to the stable, 
Saul Macy had unlocked the door, and lit 
the gas: and, with Captain Hooper's help, 
was lifting Revere into her old ‘‘spare 
room.” 

And upon asea-chest, which had been 
the resting place, in her childhood, of the 
irl this young soldier loved, his bleedin 
orm was now laid, Amelia, with palli 

lips, stood by her mother. 


CHAPTER XIV, 
SURGICAL ALD. 


To throw away the end of your smoked 
cigar, and walk out in the night air, pre- 
liminary to encountering a desperate house- 
breaker, are experiences in domestic life so 
much akin to war, that it was quite natural 
to have a soldier sharing them. Saul 
Macy, bandaging the wounds, received by 
Revere—a bullet hole in his thigh, and a 
knife cut in his breast—listening to his la- 
bored breathing; and counting the minutes 
while Captain Hooper went for a surgeon, 
felt that he himself would rather be ‘‘by the 
Potomac,” on a battle field for the Union. 





cumin im presence of this boy's mother ana 
sister, should he die under the roof-tree to 
which love and manly devotion had brought 
him to jeopard his life. When the doctor 
came, a skillful practitioner of the neigh- 
Lorhood, he found the blood: flow checked, 
under Susie’s napkins, tightly bound hy 
her husband; after being washed with wine 
and camphor; but was obliged to disar- 
range all. to use his probes. The opera- 
tion was severe; and it brought a moan trom 
the sufferer; who opened his eyes. 

“Do you feel the ball anywhere?” in- 
quired the doctor, seeingan intelligent ex- 
pression on Revere’s o_o features. 

“*Yes—sir!” faintly responded Revere. 
“There —I—think!” His fecble hand 
sought his groin. 

‘How was he standing, when shot?’ 
asked the surgeon, of Macy. 

“They were both upon the ground, but 
it was too dark for me to tell one from the 
other!” replied Saul. 

‘He fired—from his—coat-pocket,’’ said 
the soldier, essaying to speak. with blood 
suffusing his lips. ‘‘l felt—the pistol—on 
—my--knee !”’ 

“Ah! exclaimed the surgeon. ‘His 
shot was between you, then! You were un- 
der the ruflian?” 

“Ves —sir!” murmured Revere. 

“That will do, now !— Keep still !—Give 
him stimulants !—That rascally ball must 
be found.” 

A sigh agitated the poor youth's frame. 
Tle had felt the probe just now, and remem- 
bered the pangs ofancther probing in Vir- 
ginia. Amelia heard that sigh, and she 
sighed in unconscious response. Revere’s 
eyes turned toward the chair where she sat, 
behind her mother; and he smiled, poor 
fellow, knowing she was near him. Oh! 
this young love! it makes heroes and 
martyrs in daily life. 

“1 think,” said the surgeon in a low 
voice to Macy, ‘‘the ladies had better retire. 
The operation is a painful one, and IT ma 
have to send for Giada. He is a sol- 
dier, however, I see!” 

“Yes! a brave one, doctor! answered 
Macy. Then he whispered to Susie, and 
the mother and daughter departed, taking 
the servants. Captain Hooper saw them 
all safely to the house, and then returned to 
the stable; but,as Saul feltanxious about 
their house, undefended, theold man went 
hack to it. Revere was then suppo 
his host, while Dr. Plato went on with his 
work. He was more fortunate than he 
hoped; for, without excessive infliction of 
pain, the bullet was extracted in a few 
minutes; and the patient, relieved by its 
withdrawal, sat up on his pillow, and was 
so swathed about the chest—where he had 
been stabbed by a long, narrow blade, that 
was forced out of his side near the ribs; 
attesting the fierce foree which had im- 
pelled the blow. 

‘*A practised hand!’’ said Dr. Plato. 
“And that shot, out of his skirt pocket, 
showed the true bandit.’’ 

“IT think I held his arm so tight, he 
couldn’t draw the pistol!’’ said Revere. 
“It was a hug we hac, | tell you!” 

Dr. Plato smiled, and sighed when he 
smiled. He had been an army surgeon in 
early years, and had been called into our 
soldiers’ hopitals often during this sad war; 
so he was familiar with the light words very 
often heard upon the lips of private soldiers, 
even when their life-blood was ebbing awa 
under the surgeon’s knife. ‘Poor fel- 
low!" thought the good physician. ‘He 
may have another ae of death that he 
won't escape from, one of these days.’ 
But he am no such discouraging observa- 
tion aloud. On the the contrary, he said 
to Macy: “Now, let the boy x A » if he 
can. 


CHAPTER XV. 
HOME GUARD. 


Saul Macy, after re-locking the stable- 
door, behind Dr. Plato, first went to his 
new furnace, and examined the wall be- 
hind it, where he had replaced the shattered 
marble manger slab, to conceal that aper- 
ture in which they had replaced the treasure 
casket. * 

‘Thirteen years I have known this old 
place,”’ said the proprietor to himself; ‘‘and 
no tramp or thief ever troubled it before. 
Yet, that burglar sought plunder; and my 
secret must be known to him !”’ 

Saul Macy wasas honest a man, in will 
and nature, as ever struggled under long 
adversity, and came to a fortune without 
being spoiled by it. Nevertheles, when, as 
he reflected, no merit of his own, and no 
inheritance from ancestors, entitled him to 
call those jewels his own, he felt some men- 
tal and moral qualms about his possession 
of the secret store. He could not reconcile 
it with his sense of justice, however, that 
any midnight marauder should lay rightful 
claim to the ancient deposit, and still it 
was evident to his reason, that the robber 
whoever be might be, must have concoct 
his scheme and made his approach upon the 
stable, in a knowledge, or belief, that the 
wall contained a reward for his risk and 
labor. 

**The man knows something,’’? was his 
firm conviction. ‘*If he possessed an honest 
title to the coffer. he would not have sougbt 
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_do believe !”’ 





tor it in that felonious way. A robber he 
is, undoubtedly; andif a robber knows 
where these jewels are, he may have se- 
creted them himself, before 1 came to live 
here, thirteen years ago!”’ 

Then he recollected the sealed place 
whence his ‘‘power” had unearthed the 
casket, and its rusty and ancient condition 
when he first saw it. This negatived any 
supposition that its deposit in the wall 
could have been at a date so recent as his 
first knowledge of the stable. So a sur- 
mise that the burglar came, after thirteen 
years, or even twenty, to reclaim his own 
plunder, could not convince him. He 
noiselessly shifted the marble slab, by a 
Fa which he had fixed to it, over the 
urnace,and satisfied himself that the cof- 
fer was still safe; and, this being all he 
could do, that morning, he refixed the slab 
and turned his thoughts to a little needed 
rest, with a determination to remove the 
temptation, as soon as possible from any 
proximity to his home. ‘There is no se- 
curity for these jewels here,’’ he reflected. 
**Moss Cohen must place them in a safe de- 
posit vault.”’ 

The wounded soldier was asleep, when 
Saul looked in upon him. His handsome 
face was pale, from loss of blood, as it lay 
upturned on one of Susie’s white pillows. 
Saul Macy remembered how he had seen 
his daughter’s face, in sleep, upon an hum- 
bler bed on that wide sea-chest, which his 
fatherly thought had retained, to be used 
as the hedstead of their new ‘‘spare room’’ 
and he ould not but feel the working of 
an eventful Providence in those rapid inci- 
dents of day and night which brought the 
lover of his child to find repose, after suf- 
fering, on the couch which had in past years 
been a resting-place for Amelia, in that 
corner of his poor habitation sanctified by 
the morning and evening prayers of mother 
and daughter. 

Could a young lover be better placed, 
in the presence of a father like Saul Macy 
than upon those white pillows, gilded by the 
manly blood he had lost indefence of those 
he sought alliance with? 

**Poor fellow !”’ said his fellow mechanic, 
now a man with ‘‘power,’’ to make the 
youth happy. He stood for some moments, 
ooking upon that placid but expressive 
countenance. ‘‘It is God’s merey that he 
is not lying here now, awaiting his grave 
clothes. If he be all I trust he is, as he 
sleeps on her bed to-night, he shall stand by 
her side in his wedding clothes—rich or 
poor—some day !”’ 

And then, with his frank smile—the smile 
that won his Susie’s heart, when she was 
a rich man’s child, and he a poor young 
workingiman—that husband of twenty years 
sat down in an arm-chair, yielding to a 
train of thought which quickly carried 
him away from his own habitation to fields 
of marching and fighting armies, until, 
under the flag of a restored Union, he shook 
bands with Edward Boiton Revere, in a wel- 
come home to their cottage, and felt Susie 


winding her. arms about his own neck, 
while Amelia was hugging her handsome 
soldier—and— 

“Burglars!"’ was the sudden cry, awaking 
him from that dream; and he sprang up, to 
see Revere still asleep, and to hear a knock- 
ing at the stable-door; while broad day- 
light was shining through the window 
posite his chair. He looked at his watch. 

**Haif-past six! [’ve been asleep !”’ said 
Saul; going to the door, at which Captain 
Hooper was impatiently thundering. 

*T’ve been hammering here an hour, I 
said the father-in-law. ‘I 
saw you both asleep, through the western 
ory stl Amelia is awaiting break- 

ast !”’ 

Yes, you had a good nap, husband,” 
added Susie, close behind; ‘‘we peeped in at 
you! But, hush! we mustn't wake him !” 

Revere, however, opened his eyes, and 
smiled, as he saw them. 

And in a few moments he was propped 
up on pillows, to partake of an invalid’s 
breakfast; while Captain Hooper read the 
Herald’s full account of that last battle in 
which his cavalry troop took part, at some 
loss of its rank and file. 

Then Saul Macy left Captain Hooper on 
watch, and went back to the cottage; where 
Amelia, with a thoughtful countenance, 
_ ready in her place, to pour out his cof- 

ee. 

Full of thought, indeed, was that young 
maiden. For ‘the evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day” of her life—with a 
lover in it. 


\ CHAPTER XVI. 
A HOME VETERAN. 


When Saul Macy, after bathing his face, 
and swallowing afew morsels, came back 
to the stable, he found Dr. Plato with his 
patient, attending the knife-cut; which was 
more serious than it first appeared. The bul- 
let wound, relieved of the missile, was doin 
well. Revere’s color had d med; an 
the surgeon saw that internal fever was 
present, though not alarmingly. He rec- 
ommended quiet, and left some Dover 

wders, saying, as he went out: ‘We'll 

ring him around in a few days. His con- 
stitution is superb !”’ 

**T suppose some report ought to be made 





0 tae military authorities,’’ said Macy. 
**He was to be at his camp, he told us, on 
Wednesday next, and, of course, he cannot 
be moved.”* 

“Depend upon it, that worries him!” 
said Dr. Plato, stepping back to the bed. 
“Young man!”’ he continued. ‘‘Make up 
your mind at once for a sick furlough. 

ou’re in hospital now, under my orders! 
I shall report to headquarters on your 
case ”? 


| 

Revere smiled gratefully. ‘‘I don’t want | 
=> reported as a deserter, doctor!’’ he | 
said. | 

“Pll report you asa rebel, if you don’t | 
keep your mind easy, and not let Chicka- 
hominy fever besiege you!’’ threatened | 
the suryeon. 

“T had a fever in Belle Isle prison, sir!” | 
said Revere. “I’m afraid it’s hanging on 
a little yet.” 

**Yes, yes!’ said the surgeon. ‘‘Those 
low fevers cling to a man! But never 
mind,my boy! We’ll pull you through, 
in a few weeks !”” 

Moss Cohen was tly agitated over the 
captain’s account of what had happened. 
Heand Saul then had a conversation to- 
gether, the result of which was, that their 
coffer of jewels was removed that day, from 
its place of insecure concealment, and Moss 
Cohen found a more appropriate depository 
for it, in a vault down town. 

Before making such disposition of the 
coffer, however, Saul Macy and Mr. Cohen 
closely inspected the lock-bolt of that side 
door which the burglar had been working 
on. To their surprise, they found it nearly 
severed, so that a little more labor must 
have filed off the entire fastening, though it 
was a patent steel lock. Examining far- 
ther, they found the thick iron hinges which 
hung the a ey ready to break in 


pieces; both having been filed nearly 
through. Continuing the scrutiny, Moss 
Cohen picked up a delicate blade of steel, 


from the grass-plot, and exclaimed: “A 
watch spring saw! That’s what cut the 
steel bolt.”” But the saw was broken near 
its handle; and they thus accounted for the 
burglar’s abandonment of his work on the 
lock-bolt, to attack the iron hinge-plates, 
with that grating sound Revere ha 
heard. 








‘‘What stubbornness of purpose !’’ was 


Cohen’s thought, reflected in Macy’s face. | 


“The fellow must have been at it all the 
evening, while we were enjoying ourselves,” 
said Saul. : 

“That was his mode of enjoyment,”’ said 
the Hebrew. ‘‘Your father said he struck 
you a hard blow with something—probably 
the file he was using !—It mus@ have beena 
heavy one to do this work. Where did he 
hit you, Saul ?’”’ 

‘*There's a mark of his good intentions !’’ 
said Macy, pushing back a thick side curl, 
showing his left ear swollen and red, with 
adhesive plaster uniting a deep gash in its 
cartilege. 

“That was a clip which might have 
cut your ear off!”’ cried Cohen. 

“It was meant to take effect higher!” 
said Saul, lifting his hair, and disclosing a 
welt of abraded flesh, just over the eft 
temple. ‘‘Yes!’’ said Cohen, turning 

ale. ‘A death-blow !’’ 

This talk being outside of the stable- 
door, neither Moss Cohen, or Macy thought 
of being heard. But there was an anxious 
listener near. Susie had come from the 
house, anxious about her husband, who had 
not seemed well in her eyes, as he sat quiet 
at his hasty breakfast. She said to Saul: 
“I’m afraid you are in pain somewhere, 
dear! You don’t move your arm!” 

She laid her hand lightly on his right 
arm, which he had thrust into one pocket, 
while inspecting the burglar’s work; and 
Saul felta sudden tinge of pain. 

“Oh, husband !—your dear arm is hurt, 
I’m sure—you haven’t taken your gown 
off.’ Saul, in fact, wore the dressing- 
gown he Lad i on, while smoking his 

ast cigar before bed, the night before. 

**What’s that I hear?” asked Dr. Plato, 
coming from the bed-room. 

**Oh, doctor! I’m afraid my husband is 
hurt badly !"’ exclaimed Susie; for her ac- 
customed glance saw s »mething unusual in 
that face so much her study. 

Saul smiled. ‘I’ve no doubt the rogue 
meant business!’’ he said, turning up the 
wide sleeve of his gown, and disclosing a 
wet towel that he had bound below his 
shoulder blade. Dr. Plato at once took the 
cloth off, and looked first at the swollen 
a and then very gravely at the owner 
of it. 

‘**Do you want to lose that left arm of 
yours, sir ?’”’ he demanded, in a tone that 
made Susie start, ‘Inflammation has set 
in already. 

“I didn’t think it so bad,” said the 
home-guard, who had treated this bruise, 
as-he thought it, ina natural way, before 
breakfast; by putting it under the water- 
faucet, and then bandaging it, under his 
dressing-gown, without saying a word to 
his wife, for fear it might worry her. 

Hardly had the strong man uttered his 
apology, for what Dr. Plato might consider 
“‘mal-practice,’’ than he felt a sudden 
qualm, as of nausea, and leaned heavily 


against the stable wall. 
Then a mist rose, and all objects swam 





before hiseyes. His strength fled, and he 
fell into Cohen’s arms. internosed onieklv. 


Susie screamed, and Amelia came running 
down the garden walk, dropping the flow- 
ersshe was gathering for another sick 


man. 

‘‘Just like him!’? said Moss Cohen. 
‘Never thinking of himself at all!” 

Pallid and unconscious, Saul Macy was 
borne into the large apartment of hissta' le, 
and laid upon that old settee which still 
kept its place upon the new floor, Dr. Pla- 
to ordered astimulant,and prepared to 
treat this fresh case, saying to Susie, ‘*Do 
not alarm yourself: your husband is only 
one more veteran on furlough for a while! 

“No man can bind up a displaced shoul- 
der bone without help!’’ said the good doc- 
tor,in professional criticism of such home- 

uard surgery. ‘‘It’sa wonder he didn’t 
aint hours ago. Cold water is well enough, 
but cold air with it is just the reverse.’’ 

And then Dr. Plato, after severing Saul’s 
shirt sleeve, clotted with sanguineous effu- 
sion, proceeded first to bathe the limb in 
tepid water, and then, while the swoon 
continued, compressed his own lips and the 
patient’s shoulder-bone, under a dry towel, 
with such an iron grip, that Susie heard a 
snap, and thought he had broken her poor 
heckends arm short off. 

Saul Macy may have been impressed with 
a like conceit, in his stupor; for he almost 
rolled off the settee in a sudden conyul- 
sion, and opened his grey eyes with a flash 
in them. 

‘Better than chloroform—this swoon!” 
quoth Dr. Plato, grimly, as he removed his 
hands from the inflamed arm, leaving their 
finger prints. Moss Cohen looked at the 
resolute lines of that surgeon’s face, and 
thought to himself; ‘I'd rather be chloro- 
rormed—under his way of setting bones!’’ 

‘*Heroic treatment, I confess,” said Dr. 
Plato, surmising the old Hebrew's opinion 
of an act, which, though violent, had se- 
cured its object, and had set Saul dg 
dislocated bone, with less pain, probably, 
than he must have suffered under further 
delay, or more scientific appliances. Saul 
felt a sickness, and sank back on the pil- 
lows; no longer fainting, but * ith a thrill 
in arm and shoulder like an electric shock. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
LETTERS TO WRITE. 


Dr. Plato knew how to be tender as well 
as rough, on occasion; and no woman’s 
hand could have been lighter than his was, 
in adjusting ligatures upon the joint he 
had re-set; so that Saul Macy, relieved, ina 
great measure, from the pain of ‘‘heroic”’ 
treatment, affirmed very soon that he felt 
quite comfortable, 

Susie and Amelia then went to see how 
their other veteran charge was resting, and 
found him quite ‘‘comtortable,”’ likewise, 
but very anxious about his mother and sis- 
ter, to whom he had promised to write, 
when he reached New York; but the Doctor 
said he must not move his hand. 

‘*T can’t see why,’’ said the young sol- 


dier. 

“Tl tell you why,” replied Dr. Plato, 
who had come to the door, before leaving. 
“That old wound of yours is hardly healed, 
and if you irritate it, ’ll have you under 
my knife, young feliow!” 

Revere grew white at.the bare thought of 
such a result; and then,as the bluff surgeon 
departed, Amelia asked her mother some- 
thing, in a whisper. 

“Certainly, my child,” answered Susie. 
“Mr. Revere, my daughter will be your 
amanuensis, to let your mother know where 
you are.” 

Crimson succeeded pallor on the soldier’s 
forehead, when he heard this glad prom- 
ise; and Amelia hastened to the house, to 
bring her blue morocco writing-case, and 
sit down, with her pen ready, at the inva- 
lid’s dictation. 

Then Susie went and sat by her husband, 
chatting with Moss Cohen and Captain 
Hooper, And so the morning passed, and 
that letter to Mr. Revere’s mother must 
have been extremely interesting; for, when 
Mrs. Macy thought of calling her 
daughter, about their dinner-time, she 
found Amelia just placing the missive in an 
envelope; and Amelia said— 

“Mr. Revere was six months a prisoner of 
war, mother, and was sick in Richmond; 
and he has been wounded twice, mother!” 

“Did you put all that in the letter, my 
dear?” inquired Susie,with a louk into her 
daughter’s clear eyes that said, plain 
enough, to the young girl— 

**You’ve been talking mstead of writing, 
Miss, and I’m afraid you haven’t made his 
wound less feverish.”” 

And Susie sighed as she spoke, for her 
motherly heart guessed that Amelia was 
wounded also; and she knew enough of her 
child’s nature to feel that a wound such as 
it might be, must be near the heart. 

That evening, when Saul Macy, Susie 
and Amelia were together in their cottage, 
and Captain Hooper, on duty as a 
‘twatcher’’ at the stable, Susie said, ab- 
ruptly— 

**Father’’—she often used this New Eng- 
land mode of addressing her husband. 
‘Amelia, you know, wrote a letter for Mr. 
Revere this forenoon—to his mother.” 


‘*Yes, wife,” responded Saul, ‘‘a long 


one-~wasn't it?” 




















































































“mle wanied t say 50 Mucn shout you, 
father,” said the daughter, in apology. 

‘Ah, indeed—thoughtful,” quethe tleey, 
with a look at Amelia which brought more 
roses to her tell-tale cheeks. ‘* Weil, Susie,” 
he added, ‘‘what about the letter?” 

** Oh, nothing, husband! only I thought 
—you know he'll be sick some weeks, the 
doctor fears,’’ said Mrs. Macy. 

** Well, Susie, we can se care of one 
soldier—as my substitue, you know, dear ; 
I’m liable still to military service.’’ 

‘*Oh yes, dear love!” exclaimed the 
wife; “And they say there's to be a draft 
or something, to make everybody go and 
fight! Goodness! I wish this wicked wer 
would end!” 

Amelia had gone to the piano, and with- 
out searing her mothers words, sud- 
denly broke out. with : ‘‘ When this cruel 
war is over.” 

‘** Yes, husband,’’ said Susan, ‘‘ I thought 
it would be proper to write to his mother 
and sister, to come and stay a few days at 
our house. They'd be company for him, 
you know; and he’d get well sooner.” 

‘*Soas to be ready for more wounds, 
Susie?’? said her lord. 

‘**T hope not!” cried Susie. 

“* Well, my wife,” responded Macy, ‘It’s 
for you to say—as you'll have all the 
trouble! Send for them, if you like.’’ 

** Don’t you think it would be right?’ 
asked his help-meet. 

** Quite right; and very like you, to be» 
planning for others.” 

‘* Father says yes, Amelia,’’ called out 
Susie, to her daughter at the piano; and 
Saul added— 

“Yes; you want your. writing-box, at 
once; | see you two conspirators are al- 

ready agreed. ”’ 

*Deur me!’? exclaimed Amelia, ‘I left 
my writing-case in the stable.’* 

“Theres my desk, daughter ;—is i im- 
possible to write without that blue box ?”’ 

Amelia's eyes were brimful as she an- 
swered, ** You gave it to me, father!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
a 

Old Bismarck grumbled in this way 
when he went to Paris in 1855 to thank 
the Emperor for admittting Prussia to 
the Congress of Paris: “I inhabit a 
floor ina hotel where there are five fire- 
places, yet 1 am always frozen. The five 
clockson my five mantels tick continually, 
but they never show the right time. 


The walls are lined with splendid 
mirrors, yet they never enable me 
to tie my cravat decently. This is 


the France which we have been taught 
to suppose leads the march of civiliza- 
tion, ; 





A music publisher’ testified, in a copy- 
right case in London recently, that 90,000 
copies had been sold of the song, ‘‘Slap, 
Bang! Here We Are Again!” and that 
the copyrigut of one popular comie song is 
frequently worth from $5,000 to $10,000. 
The London Echo adds: ‘'l'wo things are 
required for the successful writing of 
comic song that shall be popular in this 
civilized 


age—the negation of common 
sense and a superhuman attainment of 
folly.” 





The German mind is sometimes very 
quick to reach a conclusion. Lilastrating 
tue opposite of this remark, Mr. Fer- 
guson told Hans of the German who sat 
3,000 years gravely contemplating his 
toes, and then rising, said with a sigh of 
relief: ‘Vell, I dou’t see nodings the 
matter with them.” ‘Hah!’ said Havs 
quickly, *‘now 1 cot you there. It vas 
aia lie, Noman ever leffed t’ree t’ou- 
sand years ,hey? You must bin grazy.” 

The leading society of Fiji never eats 
missionary in @ month without an “a” 
in it. 


What is the difference between @ 
crockery-dealer and a cabinet-maker? 
One sells tea-sets, and the other set- 
tees. 


That farmer understood human nature 
who said: “If you want your boy to stay 
at home, don’t bear too hard on the 
grindstone when he turns the crank.” 


Mr. Igo, of Manifee county, Ky., in- 
vites the public to go and look ata live 
bear he has caught and penned up on 
_ farm. We'd rather have you go, 
go. 


Young-Man-Afraid-of-His-Horse says, 
he never made any man’s heart feel bad, 
but he was silent as to the place where @ 
white man’s hair is supposed to grow. 


“There! said Jones, as he wrathfully 
ushed away the pie which his landlady 
had just served him, “the stuft isn’t fit 
iene pig to eat, apd i gin’t going to eat 
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A FEROCIOUS BEAR FIGHT, 
Inthe western pita great, savage old 
cinnamon bear was in company with five 

small black bears, all about the same 

age—two-thirds grown—twenty months 
old, Uncle John Robinson presented 
this big bear to the Garden, ‘and he says 
it isa cinnamon bear, one of the most 
ferocious species next to the grizzly. 
When with the show he was trouble- 
some, and it was always found necessary 
to keep him chained in his cage. Be it 
said to big cinnamon’s credit that he has 
lived in the Garden for a year with the 
five little bears on terms of intimacy and 
good fellowship. But the little ones 
were grown almost into full sized bears, 
rivals of old Cinnamon—as we shall call 
him. It is supposed that visitors threw 
food into the pit, and that the little ones, 
being nimbler than old Cinnamon, got 
more than he did, and this excited his 
jealousy. Be this so or otherwise, at 
five o’clock yesterday afternoon old Cin- 
namon mounted the most active of the 

little bears, and then commenced a 

fight such as human eyes seldom look 

upon, 

' Two of the four other bears climbed 
the snag of a tree set upin the pit,a 
third clambered up the iron gate, and 
the fourth paced around the pit in a 
tremor of terror. The noise of the con- 
flict drew acrowd to the scene, many of 
whom were ladies. The latter frequent- 
ly turned away from the scene, but, 
drawn by some overpowering force, re- 
turned to it again. Cinnamon’s style of 
fighting was to seize his adversary by 
the throat, just back of the ear and 
quartering under the jaw, close upon 
him like a steel trap and hold him down, 
shaking occasionally with short shakes, 
but always bearing down and holding 
fast. The little one, which was only half 
or two-thirds the weight of his assailant, 
shrieked most human-like. At first his 
eries were appalling, like the words, 
‘Take care! take care!” but they soon 
faded into a succession of hoarse, gurg- 
ling sounds, half sigh and half shriek. 
At first che keeper, Mr. John Nordheim, 
tried the effect of punching with a pole 
to make brain quit his hold, but it was 
no go, He next threw a lot of fresh 
fish in right under his nose, but the bait 
did not take; then the water was thrown 
on him—a big stream froma hose. The 
little, lacerated blacky got up and made 
circles around the cage, shrieking and 
erying at a terrible rate, while the bear 
onthe gate bars and the two perched in 
the tree shook like blown leaves, as if 
fearing their turn would come next. The 
little one, though, that had stood onthe 
floor a looker-on all the while, crouched 
in a corner, half in defiance and half in 

~. Old Cinnamon ate his fish, and 

returned to little bear. The little 
w jumped into the pool, and old 
namon pounced on him to drown him, 
the spectators feared. Again the 

hose was applied. Old Cinnamon did 

not seem to mind it. He tugged little 

blacky outof the pool and commenced 
chewing him up. 

At this moment John Nordheim bolted 
into the den, armed with a long-handled 
heavy spade. “Oh, don’t goin,” shouted 
men and shrieked women, but h ehad 
passed the portals. Thud, thud, thud— 
three thuds of the shovel on bruin’s head 
released little blacky, but turned Cinna- 
mon on brave John Nordheim, who had 
nothing but a spade. Thud, thud— 
down went Cinnamon, and up he got 
again and staggered close to little blacky, 
and opened the fight again. Thud, 
thud, thud—thick and heavy fell the 
blowson old Cinnamon’s skull. The old 
beast loosened his hold and ran into the 
duggeon next the pit. “Unlock that 
gate,” shouted Nordheim to Mr, Tenner, 
‘and I will lock him up for good now.” 
Mr. Tenner obeyed, and Nordheim shut 
the door. 

Once the door was securely shut, it 
was amusing to see the four frightened 
but unhurt beara leave their posts and 
strat upto that door, then stride around 





! the cage after the style of Mose, as 
much as to say, ‘‘Won’t somebody please 
knock a chip off my shoulder? Around 
and around they marched, returning to 
the door, smelling it, feeling it eautious- 
ly, and rearing up against it, as if to 
make sure that all was safe, then 
strutting off, Falstaff-like, when the 
danger was gone.— Cincinnati Enquirer. 





FAST 'TROTTERS, 

Two hundred and thirteen horses have 
trotted in public in 2:26 or better, Gold- 
smith Maid leading with 2:14. Lulu trot- 
ted in 2:15; Smuggler, 2:153; American 
Girl, 2:16}; Occident, 2:163; Gloster, 2:16; 
Dexter, 2:173; Hopeful, 2:172; Judge Ful- 
lerton, 2:18; Red Cloud, 2:18; Nettie, 2:15; 
Lady ‘Thorne, 2:18}; Lucy, 2:18}; Maud, 
2:18; Great Eastern, 2:19; Bodine, 2:194; 
George Palmer, 2:19}; Thomas L. Young, 
2:194; Lucille Golddust, 2:19}; Amy B., 
2:194; Flora Temple, 2:19}; and Camors, 
2:19}. Four have records of 2:20, six 
have records of 2:21, seven have records 
of 2:22, ten have records of 2:22}, seven 
have records of 2:23, eleven have records 
of 2:23}, sixteen have records of 2:24 
thirteen have records of 2:24}, twenty- 
five have records of 2:25, nineteen have 
records of 2:25), and tweaty-six have re- 
cords of 2:26. 





Evolution could accompi:i nothing 
had not a divine sower first gone forth to 
sow.—Independent. 

—_—_—_—_—_—————— 

Tue deepest trastworthy sounding on 
record is claimedto have recently been 
made by English navigators from Min- 
danoa by New Guinea and the Admiral- 
ty Island to Japan, namely, 4,575 fath- 
oms, betweenthe Carolines and Ladrones. 
With the exception of the Tuscarora’s 
soundings off the east coast of Japan, in 
4,543 an 4,655 fathoms, but in neither 
of which was any sample of the bottom 
procured, this success has scarcely been 
approached. ‘The tube of the sound- 
ing machine, in the first case noted, con- 
tained an excellent sample of the bottom» 
which was of avery peculiar character, 
consisting almost entirely of siliceous 
shells of the radiolaria species. Three 
out of four thermometers sent down to 
these depths were crushed by the enor- 
mous pressure they had to bear; the 
fourth withstood the pressure, and reg- 
istered, when corrected for the pressure. 
at 1,500 fathoms, 34.5°, so that at that 
place there isa layer of water at that 
uniform temperature, occupying the 
bottom of the ocean trough, no less than 
18,450 feet in thickness, 





The steam cars of Paris are three- 
deek vehicles, carry 200 people, and are 
luxurious to ride in. The decks are 
reached by an elegant stairway, with 
decorated silver railings, and the steam 
engine is attached in sach a manner as 
to affurd no inconvenience to the passen- 
gers. 





The Iron Age estimates that in the 
hills of Columbia City, N. Y., there 
is a suppiy of at least, 29,000,000 tons of 
iron, which could be mined and de- 
livered in boats in the Hudson river at a 
cost of not over $2 a ton. 





| Since 1873 the Consolidated Virginia 
mine has yielded $40,000,000, nearly ong 
| half of which was gold. 





A lady, Mrs. Havelock, has just received 
the usual reward from the Indian gov- 
ernment for destroying a tigress on the 

| grounds near her house on the Koon- 
dahs. Mrs. Havelock had noted the 
| proximity of the beast, and set out some 
poisoned food for it. The beast ate of 
| this and was killed. The greater credit 
| is due to Mrs. Havelock for her pluck, 
asher husband was away from the es- 
tate at the time. 








JIM STEADMAN’S FIGHT. 


Everybody knows or has heard of Gen. 
Jim Steadman, of Toledo, Ohio. If they 
haven't, it is their loss,for he ought to be 
known throughout the length and breadth 
ofthe land. During the recent “unpleas- 
antness,” in which he rose from the rank 
of Colonel to that of Major-General, (of 
course, of “Volunteers”) while marching 
with his command through Tennessee, he 
found his troops impeded and the roads 
blocked up by a sutler’s wagon, loaded 
with the usual cargo of articles saleable 
and coveted by soldiers. The sutler him- 
self was decidedly drunk and correspond- 
ingly stubborn; he wouldn’t budge an 
inch, not move his traps out of the way. 
This created arow, and high words en- 
suing, the attention of the General was 
attracted to the scene. 

“What’s the matter here?” inquired 
Steadman, inthe sonorous tone common 
to him, and which could be heard a mile 
or two off. 

‘*Matter,” replied one of the soldiers ; 
“why, General, here’s a confounded sut- 
ler who won't move outof the way, and 
deties the whole army.” 

“ Well,then,” said the General,“ throw 
his trap, horses and all, over the bluff’— 
an order no sooner given than was ex- 
ecuted to the letter. 

The sutler, fall ofthe Dutch courage 
incident to commissary whiskey, rashed 
up to Steadman, and challenged him to 
combat, accompanied by the usual ex- 
pletives. ‘Jim’? very accommodatingly 
dismounted from his claybank steed, and 
then and there proceeded to administer 
a most wholesome and merited chastise- 
ment upon the sutler, who, after having 
been kicked, cuffed, and used as a mop to 
wipe up the dust of the road, subsided 
into that condition described by ‘‘ Truth- 
ful James,” when the “subsequent pro- 
ceedings interested him no more.” 

Time passed, and some two years after, 
when Steadman entered the saloon of the 
St. Cloud Hotel at Nashville, to obtain 
the solace of “a lemonade,” he was ap- 
proached by a respectably-clad, but de- 
termined-looking fellow, who inquired 
rather sententiously if ‘‘ this was General 
Steadman.” 

“That’s my name,” replied the Gen- 
eral. . 

Well, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘don you remem- 
ber giving a drunken sutler a terrible 
thrashing a year or two ago?” 

“Certainly Ido,” said the General. ‘I 
gave him the best I had on hand; served 
him like Dick Swiveller did his country 
customers and Quilp, with neatness and 
dispatch.” 

“Well, sir, I’m the man!” retorted the 
querist, 

“The devil you are!” exclaimed the 
General, fully expecting a renewal of 
hostilities. 

“Yes, General, I’m the man, and I’ve 
thought very often about that transac. 
tion, and I must confess that, although 
you punished me badly, you did exactly 
right!” : 

“Well, I thought so atthe time,” re- 
joined Steadman, his broad face beaming 
with good-nature, ‘‘and since you are 
courageous enough to own up, I beg you 
a thousand pardons for having been ob- 
liged to wallop you so badly. I allow no 
man to exceed mein magnanimity and 
generosity, and so what will you drink 
on this auspicious occasion ?” 

**You must drink with me, General. 
Iam the injured party, but you cured me 
of getting drunk. 1 haven’t been tight 
since then; but now that the matter is 
compromised, I havea right to vary the 
rule !” 

So champagne was ordered at his ex- 
pense, and bystanders and friends united 
in toasting the honor of repentance, con- 
fession and reconciliation. But Jim 
Steadman privately confessed that the 
affair terminated to his entire satisfact- 
ion ; for, said he, ‘‘the sutler was a stout 
fellow,duly sober, and looked youstraight 
in the face, and I had serious misgivings 
whether I could come off first best in a 
fight with him under the circumstance of 
being absent from my troops.” 





THE FIERY LAKE. 


A remarkable address has been de 
livered by Sir William Thompson in the 
Physical Sectionofthe British Association 
onth-subjectof the fluidor solidnature of 
the earth’skernel. While not denying 
theccertain portionsof the earth’sinterior 
are ina molten orfluid state, Sir William 
Thompson maintained, on various more 
or less recondite grounds, that no large 
proportion of the earth’s interior can by 
any possibility be in the condition of 
molten fluid, 

“I may say, with almost perfect cer- 
tainty, that whatever may be the relative 
densities of rock solid and melted, at or 
about the temperature of liquefaction, it 
is I think, quite certain that cold solid 
rock is denser than hot melted rock; and 
no possible degree of rigidity in the 
erust could prevent it from breaking in 
pieces and sinking wholly below the 
liquid lava. Something like this may 
have gone on and probably did go on 
for thousands of years after solidifica- 
tion commenced; surface portions of the 
melted material losing heat, freezing 
and sinking immediately, or growing to 
the thickness of afew metres where the 
surface would be cool, and the whole 
solid dense enough to sink. 

“This process must go on until the 
sunk portions of crust build up from the 
bottom a sufficiently close-ribbed skele- 
ton or frame to allow fresh incrustation 
to remain, bridging across the now small 
areas of lava-pools or lakes.” That is 
a striking picture of the growth 
of the “round earth,” which was 
once supposed to have been made from 
the first ‘‘so fast that it cannot be 
moved.”” We are rather sorry to be 
robbed of the belief in the central lava 
ocean after all. 





THE EX-EMPRESS CHARLOTTE. 


The Lancet givesa pathetic little his- 
tory ina late number. Maximilian, Em- 
peror of Mexico, closed his brief reign in 
the courtyard of Queretaro, where he 
was shot by the command of the late 
President Juarez, and ever since his 
widow, the ex-Empress Charlotte, has 
been a prey to acute melancholla—the 
proxysms of which, however, were at 
first followed by intervals of partial re- 
turn to reason. Inthese she was allowed 
to amuse herself—if amusement be the 
word for an occupation which turned 
upon the deepest tragedy—in writing 
the experiences of her husband and her- 
self in their few months’ sojourn in Mexi- 
co. Thisshe has long abandoned, and 
in the chateau of Laeken, where she is 
under strict medical surveillance, she 
has relapsed into confirmed dementia, 
which her physicians have given up all 
hope of curing. As in similar cases, 
she recurs to the predilections of child- 
hood, one of which was a passion for 
flowers, and Ophelia-like, she spends 
most of her time over them, feeding as 
they do her once lively by now diseased 
imagination. Their attraction for her 
was touchingly manifested the other 
day. Eluding the watch of her attend- 
ants, she had fled from the castle, but 
when overtaken, it was found impossible 
to induce herto return, except by the 
use of means which would certainly 
have prove hurtful. One of her physi- 
cians bethought himself of her morbid 
affection for flowers, and by strewing 
them from time to time before her, she 
was gradually lured on herway back to 
the chateau, where a closer surveillance 
has siace been placed over her. 








Canaris, the gallant Greek Admiral who, 
fifty odd years ago, with forty-two asso- 
ciates, took the sacrament and devoted him- 
self todeath in sailing two fireships imto 
the midst of the Turkish fleet at Scio, 
succeeding in destroying the Pasha’s 
ship, with many hundred men, is alive 
at Athens, a hearty old salt of eighty- 
two, 
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National Bank of the Stateof Mo.| 25,000] 100 | 100 | 2,500,000 Gin! 6s july, 1876, 5% per cent for 1 year e ‘sammie: cae y” s r 16 13 and full oe : me porns Ee me Ay py a 
North St. Louis Savings Instit’n) 1,000; 50] 590 60,090 93 | 100 | July, 1876, 10 per cent for 6 mos eaten”: 1... Wen bly ~ - 4 y answered au efended in due course. 
Provident Savines Association..| 1,250} 100 | 100 | 126,090 | 97 | 160. |fuly, 1876, 0 perc ut tor on 08. wdc Wat BiaMee| cose | ae here is nf the slightest -ccasion for alarm or 
Second Nations] Bank..e.s.see+| 3,000} 100 | 100 | 300,000 60 634! .on-Declaring Neo Vork Cen...| .-.. |*ats we }$8 gy | Wmeasiness on the part of our policy-holders, 
j 8t. Louis do do eoceses| 5,000) 100 | 100 500,000 | 115 . jeuly, Lede, 9 por cont for 6 mos Ore & Mission yy) se JaM‘s Burin 
State Suviug» Association.......' 18,000| 50 | 50 | 650,000 | 1) | .. |4ug., 1876, 8 percent for 6 n os. ‘ennavivania. «-.| ... |¥e, & Mew. | 48 is ee ; , 
Tenth Warldo, | do ssseseon) 5800] 100 100 | | 50,000 | Ise | 165 Jus 1875, 19 per vent; for» moe P,FUW.&O, iis| vs Qucstrsiv. | os on President U. 8. Lite Ins. Oo, 
ations) Bank....cceseee 00 1,000,000 2 8s 4 4 f 
lh mnie a | 3, S|“ asl See Le cre tea Phila & Read.gs0! -.. dar ® duly 1224 . 
United States Savings Associat'n| 1,400) 50 | 50 70,000 45 48 (July, 1878, 5 jer eept for 6 mos. Trust Company’s Bonds. 
Walley National Ban k......... Pe low 250,009 oo 8 |July, 1875, 5 per cent for 6 mos. Fr onetd tet m. | * } j 
b & Au 
Insurance Stoczs. tile Trust Co.| 8? lat aon | Aw Sm |, , ; 
A Central I $,00c 25, 25 «(800,000 | 13 Suly, 1874, 10 per oem: for 1 i | ae | if you wish Boots Shoes, Gaiters and India 
‘Boazmen’s Insurance and Trust. 4 = we meee 4 > |July, Lod, LU per cent. sie rubbers, you can obtaiu all the various styles, 
00 .. [July 1°76 : . ‘ s 
100 | 100 | 100%000 5 ole Se dg cent lor 6 u us Latest Quotations ad excellent in quality and moderate in prices, at 
100 | :v0 | 200,000 ne gu | ul,, cov, bperct for6 mcs, TIMXAS SECURITIES. | MLLER & Co.'s, 3 Union Square, N. ¥. 
ry . elk o~ eoeccecs ee a 
i lov | 100 196,900 . 8@ |July, |-76, 5 per cent for 6 mos, ——— = 
; 100 | 100 oi00 75 oe ieee 1876, i ber ound ior 6 mos Reported Weekly by Forster, Lupiow & Co. 3 per day. ania * wanted, All an 
i = pod pony oe Tt |July, i876, 5 Bankers, 7 — St —_ New Yous, $5 to $20 of working peuple of hotb sexer youn 
; b 20, 15 . |ren, i976, 5 “ and Austin ‘Texas. and old, make more money at k f % th 
lwo | 100 250,006 65 Wu jJSuly t57:,5 per ceut. for 6 mos, ———— localities, during their sp + Becca po si a de 
2,400} 100 | 100 240,06u 65 70 uy, 1476, 5 per cent for 6 ee State Bounds Bi Asxzp, | than at any thing else. e offer employment that wil 
1,000} 100 | 100 100,000 100 os July, 1873, 5 “ os.} Texas 6 cf 1892.00. 4 “ 4 pay handsomely for every hour’s work, Full particu 
2000 | 100 | 100 200,000 65 70 | uly, 1875, 5 percent for duane UW. Tey Ue ll. Front er detance 166 20) ne gp or yy — "poe —— at ames 
d i 3) yeur ; elay. Now is the time, Dow’t t 
street Railroad Stocks. = > of 144 ’ wie “4 ion 7 Souinene dliskbete, until you bave leoeued diet wo atite 
Citizer®’ 000 4 ° y t 
' ee . 2 : a «» 1876, 3 per ct, for 6 mos, — 
| Missour!........ #1000] 100 | 100 | 300,000 | 100 | 4. |tuly,1876'5 perct. toréwos, | —— 
Peop > 6,000} 50 000 25 “ contents 
&. inate 4 = ren 200 4 .. (July, 1876, 4 percent. for 6 mos, ™ | S F IT C. A R Pp Ec T Ss. 
: ‘ow Gr . ° oe i coccece 
| CU ticecam “] 12000! Se} 0 | g00,0co | "| ab |i percent. aor, 1, 1006. 
| Miscellaneous Stocks 
—— Mechon’ Fair awn, 1,600, 8)| $0) 60,000 , 53 “— ieaiattins ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and and INGRAIN ; also STAIR CARPETS 
Belch r’s | agar Keiming ......; 10.000) 10¢| 100 “ 5 
B Moran elatar aoon| e| 1,030,000 | 100 |. December i Ist, 1974, 20 per ce. | VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, OIL CLOTHS, &c., very cuxar, at the 
Lasiete Gas t 260; 00} £00] ,..... 92 3. | duty, 1376, 4 per cent. for 6 mos. 
set aba] | AS) AB a |) ag AR) |G 
Se, Toe Cotten Puss Pas 2 i. ~ o = "Beas 70 da’ 1872, 10€ per cent 112 FULTON STREET, a o NEW YORE 
vats Uas Tivh...... y ou 70 16 |Dec. 1875 12 percect fo * wos E ’ 
St 3. sore Hey stor. .-.eeee| | > 00] 250.000 | 30 |) 12%| Fann L876, 5 per cent for 6 mcm CARPETS car fully packed and sent}to ax; part’of the United States free 
tev’ ay fai tie : 10,vv0 100 | 1,060,000 ve | MO. |Fuly, 1875. 5 vee cent. er 6 mos charge. 
1M, & 8°. | ois e 7. soee reescese } 0 oo: essee ae Send tor Price List. “Gi J A. BENDALL. 
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THE ALBION. 














OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


INSURANCE, 


—-SDIGATION, 








___ EDUCATION. _ 





EMCHOR LINE, 
U.S. MAIL STEAMSHIP. 
New York and Glasgow. 





Saturday, Nov. 18 at 7 A. 
seeccseeese Saturday, Nov. 2 . at Noon. 
ANCHORIA ....-00-... 

TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OK DERRY, 

Cabins, $A5 to $80, according to accommodations ; 

Intermediate, $35 Steerage, $25. 


New York and London. 


GLIA... .eeeeeessanreee Saturdsy, Nov. 18, at7 4, M 
OTOPLA... secce-oereeree Saturday, Nov. *5, at 11 A, M, 
AUSTRALIA... . ++. . Yatinday, D c. 9, at Noon. 


BLYSIA. ... coes++> 
Cabi: s, $55 to$7 ; Steerag-, $28. 
Cain Excursion ‘lichets at reduced rates. 


6H™ Drafts issved for any amount at current rates. 


Company’s piers, No’ 20 and 21, North River, N Y. 





HENDEBRSOY UROTHEKS, Agente, 7 Bowling Green, 








JUNARD LINE. 
Esvasiisuep 1840.) 
ze Sriti-n and N. A, R, M. Steamship:. 


BETWEEN 


LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Marbor. 
Three Pe iwngs every ve2k—From New York very 
Wednesda, and Saturday. From Boston every ‘luesdas. 


Rates of Passage: 
BROM LIVERPOCL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON 


By Steamers aot Car-ymng Mteeraze.—First Class, £269 
Beoond u'nss, #1". = : 

By Severe Carsying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
18 Ga ness, according te accom nodation. 


FROM NZ2\Y ORE OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $40, $100 ani $130 Gold, according to ac- 
ommodation. 

Bocurn Tickets ¢.. favors dle terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest -arer. 

tickets from, Liverpool and Queenstown and 
wall parts o. curope, at :owest rates. 

‘Through Bills of liding given tor Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Aniwerp, and other ports cn the Continent and 
or Mediterra: can ports. 

For Freight and Sabin pessaee, apply at the Company s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. \ 

For Bteerag2 passage, at 111 Broadway, ‘Trinity Build- 


ng, N.Y 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenrt. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 
TAPSCoririrs 


Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OPFICE 
86 SGUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
an LIVEPPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 


wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
BOOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest Rares, by 


‘TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
00 in gold; on eaca of ws Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has always been udopted by 
this Company to avor! ice snd UkADLAYDs. 











4 lons. 
CANAYA.....c000e. 4276 





4 
One of the above steamers will leave New York every 
Weineso»y, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 


Oabin passage to Liverrool...........+eeeeees $70 and $80 
Prepead Cabin Lys from Liverpool, and Excursion 

tickets to uiverpoe! and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage gaamnge greatly 1 educed prices. 
Passengers ked to and from Liverpool, Carditt, 

Bristol, Que » s jerry, Glasgow, London, 

Autwerp Notterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 





hagen. 

The Steamships of tbis line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-dcecked, stfording every convenience for the com- 
ort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 

ort, with cconomy, 

2 r turther particulars apply at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. HURST, Mavager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
INET RETIN 





SD 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852) 

EVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSUKANCE 
ts Published Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


44 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 
PAVE DOLLANS PED 4 ANUM im Advance 








WROD isccces scone sens: Saturday, Nov. 11, «t 1 P.M, 


«oe. Saturday, Dec. 2, at 6 A. M. 


aeseve, Saturday, Dec. 16, 216A. M, 


ATLANTIS 
MUTUAL INSANE GiMPaiy 


New York, 
Office 51 “xX al! *treet. 





O.GAN'‘ZED, i*4", 





[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLAND Navigation Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





ts Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are dividea annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificutes for which ave 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
Jd. D. JONES, President. 

OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-l’resident. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Secon’ Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary, 








OFFICE OF IIE 


PACIFIC MUTUA: 


Insurance Comvany. 
119 BROADWAY .t 


Corner of Cedar Street. 





NEW YORK, Jacuary 20th, 1°76. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF I1!lk »F- 
fairs of the Compauy is published in conformity « h the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Ctarter . 


Outstanding Premiums Jar. 1, 

BTS. cccceccccoess eeccscccocs $88,973 14 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 

to Dec. 31, 1875, inclusive... 08,417 67 


Tota amount of Marine Premiums.... = #895,10 8 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex - 
. Tr Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 

o risks have been taken upon uriis 
OF VESSELS. 


Premiums wmurked off as earned during the 

POTION AB ALOVE.coercccrecerecsreecrersens 

Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 

seeceee #/01,382 50 
08 





#819,337 10 


THE OOMPANY HaS THE FOLLOWING asst 


Cash in Bank..ese. seccsseesees: $59 139 23 
United States and other stocks,. .482,267 50 
Loans on Stocks, drawing intereet176,250 00 





$717 656 0 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivaple....... 56,008 00 

Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 126,646 60 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at..c. cocese. cocvecesescress 72,075 0 

Total Assets.... . Peerccccccccocccevece #1,002,591 7 


8I1X PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Ce - 
tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof o: 
their legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, tie 
Ist day of February next. 
A dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CEN), is deciaied 
on the amount of Earned Premiums tcr the year endi: g 
December 3ist, 187°, which may be ertitied to partul 
pate, certificates for which will be issied on and nfier 
TUESDAY, the 4th day of April next. 

By order of the Hoard, 
TRUSIERS: 


THUS. B MERRICK, 

WILLIAM A. UALL, 
GEORGE A. MEYER, 
WALTER Il. LEWIS, 
GEORGE W. SMITH: 
HENRY D. ROLPH, 

JOHN H. CLARK 


JOEN K. MYERS, 
H.B. CLAFLIN, 

G. D. H. GILLESPIE, 
A. 8. BARNES, 

JOHN A, BARTOW, 
TRANCIS MORAN, 
JAMES R. TAYLOK, 


ADAM T, BRUCE, JAMES H. DUNHAM 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, LEVI M. BATES, 

A. AUGUSTUS LOW, " RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
PRANCIS PAYSON, FRANKLIN ’ 
JEHIAL READ, STEPHEN L, MERCHANT 


fHEO, W. MORRIS, JAMES L. HATHAWAY 
THOMAS HALE, TOWNSEND DAVIS. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
THOMAS HALE, Vice-President 
| Wittovensy Pow, Secretary. 





| PERRY HALL, Laks Forest, IIL, 


‘|\SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


Acadamy of the Sacred Hear 
MANHATTANVILLE, N.Y City 
This Academy occupies a besutiful site 

oear the Central Park. ‘the plan cf in 

struction unites every a!vantaze, wlick 





san contribute to an education at once 
olid and refined, and embraces » therougl 
knowledge of the French langnave. 


Board and tuition, per annem $20:. 
Scholastic duties are re-set © first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishov iellmuth Voilleges 
LONDON. Ont., Canada, 


atord the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and (CHRIS. 
l'AN EDUCATION, tothe sons vd daughters of gentle- 
Ten, at VERY MODFRATK CHAKGES, Uhe Colleges are one 
nile apart, and are both supplied with an able staft o1 
Enropean and experi d resident h istance 
rem the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail. 
President and Founder-The Right Rev. I. HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron. 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-Uvapv Master: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb, 








Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—VwincivaL = 
DARNELL, Qusens College, Cambridze. iad. 
For partisuiars apply te the Principals 
respectively. ‘The next term: COMMENCES 
Sepremse.. Isr. 


‘Mount Washingto 


n 
OOLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washing! on Square, N.Y. City. 
GEO. W. CL © KE, Ph. D., Principal, 
Thoroughly educates pupils of all age 
and both sexes, and opens its Thirty- 
fourth year September 18:h, 1876. 
Students are prepared for business or 
for any American College. 
Cireulars at Bookstores and at the In 
stitute, 


Rev. H, F, 





Mount St. Mary’s College 
EMMITT|=BURG. Md. 
Regular session begins September 5th, 
1876. Students received at any time. 
Course embraces collegiate, preparatory, 
and junior departments. Last named in 
a separate building. 
Arrat gements have been made with the 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, to take 
charge of the domestic department of the 
college. 
Send for catalogue. 

Rev. JOHN McCLOSKEY, D D., 

President. 
SPEAK IN SEASON ! 

Che next Year begins Se; ‘ember 15, 1876- 











Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Musie, Art and General Literature; ma 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
ions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
:0n. EDWARD P. WESTON. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT _CHESTER,N Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 
O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 








SOUTH ORANGE, N J. 
Firet Session begins September Ist, 
1876. <A full Clussical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 
For Terms, &c., apply to 
Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President; 
SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 
$160 vays for board, tuition fuel, 
light, &c., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su 
perior. Number limited, Send for cata- 
ogue,to TT. G. SCHRIVER, A. M, 
(33" Opens on September 14th, 1876. 


Archdiocese of New Vork. 


Ww 10 ’ anh 

ST. JOUN'S COLLEGE, 
FORDHAM. NEW YORK. 

The College offers every facility for + 

Classical and Commercial Education, 

Studies will be resumed on Wepnes- 

paw. SazTewske 6th, 1876. 

Teeus: Board and Tuition, per ycar 

$300. 

Fo furth-r particulars apply to 














NOTRE DAME of Maryland, 


Collegiate Institute for YOUNG 
LADIES. 


Near GOVANSTOWN, Baltimore County, Md., 
Conductel by the School Siste.s of Notre 
Dame. 


This institution is most desirably lo- 
cated, three miles north of Baltimore, and 
IS PROVIDED WITH EVERY ACCESSORY for 
health and comfort. The system of edu- 
cation pursued, is designed to develop the 
meutal, moral and physical powers of the 
pupils—to make them REFINED, accom 
PLISHED and USEFU!. members of society 
In the regular course, including the Ger- 
man and French languages, the number of 
pup-ls is limited to one hundred and forty. 
Partor Boarvers, or young ladies 
who desire private apartments—the num. 
ber is limited to fourtcen. 

Youne Lapres, whose healh requires 
special privilezes, can be accommodated 
at a first-class country residence, on the 
grounds, provided fifteen positive applica- 
tions are made before the 25th day of 


August. Educational advantages are the 
ssme for all. For particulars sena tor 
Catalogue 





Virginia Female Institut, 
STAUNTON, VA. 

Rev. R. H. Puitus, A. M., Rector, 
assisted hy a large corps of Experienced 
Professors and Teachers. 

Patronage from Nineteen States. The 
Thirty-second Session will open Septem- 
ber 6th. Buildings and Grounds Spacious 
and Klegant. Climate unrivalled. 

For Catalogues adaress THE Rector, 
or Hon. H. W. Suerrey, Chairman of 
the Directors. 








P. onsylvania Female College, 
PITTSBURGH East End, Penn. 


CotLEGE Course embraces all the de- 
partments of higher education. Govenn- 
MENT is that of a refined Christian home. 
Location, three anda half miles from the 
heart of the city. Free from dust and 
smoke, easy of access, and unsurpassed 
for beauty of scenery. Session opens 
September 13th. For catalogues apply 
—_ to Rev. THOMAS C. STRONG. 
D. D., President. 

St. Elizabeth’s Academy 

FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

Madison, New Jersey. 


Unaer the direction of the Sisters of 
Charity 


Delightfully situated and unsurpassed 
for healthfulness. This Institution offers 
every facility for acquiring a solid, useful 
and accomplished education. Morris and 
Essex R.R. trains make four stoppings 
daily each way at * St. Elizabeth’s Con- 
vent Station.” 

Sr. Josera’s Preraratory Boarpuxe 
Scnoot ror Youne Boys, is a separate 
establishment, but situated on the same 
grounds as the above. It is intended for 
boys under ten years of age. 

For further information regarding 
cither institution, apply personally or by 
letter to the 

MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


SUNNY HALL. 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Recerves a FEw LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Prineipal 


This old-established School re-opens cu 
September 22nd, 1876. 

e best advantages offered for thorougu 
instruction in Eneuisu, Frencu and Ger- 
uaNn. Superior as a Home School. 














¥. W. GOCKELN £,J., Prosident, 


E> Circulars sent on application 























